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Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  track,  he  waited  until  the  train  was  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of 
him.  Still  there  seemed  no  diminution  of  its  speed,  and  leaping  off  the 
track  he  sprang  upon  a  huge  bowlder. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

* 

I 

A  DANGEROUS  RIDE. 

“It  is  imperative  the  train  must  go  on  to-night.” 

“Yes,  but  how  is  it  to  be  managed?  All  the  engineers  have 
struck,  and  they  threaten  to  kill  any  person  attempting  to 
cake  their  places.” 

The  scene  was  the  chief  office  of  a  railroad  corporation, 
which,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  characters  in  the  story 
we  are  about  to  relate  are  still  living,  we  will  call  the  Old 
Shore  and  Noahville  Railroad.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man,  the  president,  and  Hendricks,  the  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

As  the  secretary  gave  the  above  reply  the  president  was  si¬ 
lent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

“Is  there  any  truth  in  the  report  that  the  strikers  have 
leagued  themselves  with  Black  Burton  and  his  gang  of  train- 
wreckers?” 

“I  am  afraid  it  is  too  true.” 

Again  the  president  became  thoughtful,  while  the  troubled 
expression  deepened  on  his  face. 

“If  the  train  does  not  get  through,”  he  said,  “we  will  he 
ruined.  Our  rates  are  cut  down  so  low  that  they  barely  cover 
expenses.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  just  when  we  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public,  this  strike  should 
take  place.” 

“Would  it  not  be  better  to  accede  to  their  demands?”  thk 
secretary  suggested. 

“We  cannot,”  Whitman  answered.  “It  would  be  ruin.  They 
have  no  right  to  demand  higher  wages,  either.  They  receive 
more  now  than  the  employees  of  the  opposition  lines.” 

“But  could  you  not  make  some  compromise?” 

“I  have  tried  it,  and  failed.  I  gave  them  my  promise  that 
as  soon  as  the  line  was  in  a  paying  condition  they  should 
receive  more  than  employees  of  similar  grades,  upon  the  op¬ 
position  lines,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  me.  Now  that  they 
have  allied  themselves  with  the  train-wreckers,  they  have  for- 
Mted  any  <  lalm  they  might  have  had.” 

But  In  view  of  the  present  necessity,  would  it  not  be  better 

i  * 


to  give  them  the  advance  they  ask,  at  least  until  we  can  gain 
time  to  procure  other  hands?” 

“No!”  the  president  said,  emphatically.  “If  the  company 
has  to  burst  up,  it  is  as  well  one  way  as  another.  I  will  not 
yield  one  inch  to  them  if  the  rolling  stock  rots  where  it 
stands.” 

“But  what  is  to  be  done?”  the  secretary  asked. 

“You  must  try  and  find  some  person  to  run  the  train  through 
to  Noahville  to-night.  If  those  packages  of  Wells  Fargo  & 
Co.  are  not  taken  through  to-night  their  confidence  in  us  will 
be  gone  forever.” 

“I  can  try,”  the  secretary  said,  rising  from  his  seat,  “but 
I  am  afraid  it  is  a  hopeless  task.” 

He  left  the  office  as  he  spoke  while  the  president's  troubled 
look  deepened  still  more  as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  sank 
into  thought. 

He  had  good  reasons  for  being  troubled.  The  Old  Shore  and 
Noahville  Railroad  Company  had  been  got  up  in  opposition 
to  a  well-established  monopoly,  and  every  dollar  that  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  possessed  in  the  world  was  invested  in  the  stock.  For 
a  year  or  more  it  had  struggled  on  bravely,  sinking  money 
all  the  time,  until  it  had  at  last  begun  to  pay  expenses,  when 
the  strike  came  and  threatened  to  throw  it  back  to  where  it 
had  started  from. 

Unless  the  trains  could  be  run  on  time  utter  ruin  stared  the 
company  in  the  face,  while  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
men  would  be  equally  disastrous.  It  was  a  choice  of  evils,  and 
Mr.  Whitman  had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  ruin  must  come  it 
should  be  through  the  fault  of  the  men  themselves,  and  not 
through  his. 

The  strike  had  already  lasted  a  week,  and  up  to  this  time 
he  had  been  able  to  procure  substitutes,  but  they  were  one  by 
one  either  persuaded  or  intimidated  into  joining  the  strikers, 
till  but  half  a  dozen  or  so  remained.  Now  that  the  report 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  strikers  had  allied  themselves  with 
a  notorious  desperado  and  train-wrecker  known  as  Black  Bur¬ 
ton,  it  was  more  than  probable  they  would  refuse  to  work  any 
longer. 

Not  half  an  hour  before  the  conversation  with  which  this 
story  opens  the  engineer  who  was  to  have  taken  the  train 
through  to  Noahville  had  refused  to  run  it  any  longer,  and  as 
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has  been  seen,  both  the  president  and  the  secretary  were  at 
their  wits’  end. 

Had  it  been  for  himself  alone  Mr.  Whitman  would  have 
faced  the  impending  ruin  more  calmly.  He  was  a  man  still  in 
the  prime  of  life. .with  many  years  before  him  in  which  to  re¬ 
trieve  his  lost  fortune,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  only 
daughter,  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  sixteen,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached,  the  thought  of  poverty  unnerved  him. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  passed  when  the  secretary  again 
entered  the  office. 

“Well?”  the  president  said  interrogatively. 

“I  have  found  someone  who  says  he  is  willing  to  try  it.  but 
he  is  only  a  boy.” 

“A  boy!” 

"Yes,  seventeen  or  eighteen  at  the  most.” 

“Where  is  he?" 

"In  the  outer  office." 

"Bring  him  in  here." 

The  secretary  left  the  office,  but  in  a  minute  or  two.  returned, 
followed  by  a  youth  of  about  the  age  he  had  stated,  but  with  a 
grave  look  upon  his  face  that  made  him  appear  two  or  three 
years  older. 

Notwithstanding  its  thoughtful  expression  it  was  a  hand¬ 
some  face,  and  the  broad  forehead,  clear,  gray  eyes,  and  firm 
mouth  told  that  their  owner  possessed  a  resolute  character. 

The  president  looked  at  him  searchingly  and  gave  a  short 
nod  of  approval. 

“You  say  you  are  willing  to  run  the  train  through  to  Noah- 
ville  to-night?"  he  asked.  \ 

“Yes,  sir.”  the  young  man  answered. 

"Have  you  ever  run  an  engine  before 

“Not  alone;  but  I  have  often  run  it  the  whole  trip  to  Noah- 
ville  under  my  father’s  directions.”  * 

“What  is  your  name?” 

"Richard  Davis.” 

"The  son  of  old  Dan  Davis,  who  ran  engine  twenty-three?” 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  young  man  hesitated.. 

“His  adopted  son,”  he  answered,  at  length. 

"Oh."  the  president  said,  “you  are  the  boy  known  as  Red 
Light  Dick." 

The  blood  mounted  to  the  youth’s  face  as  lie  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

“And  you  have  run  with  old  Dan  on  twenty-three?” 

"Yes.” 

"You  are  willing  to  run  the  train  through  to-night  on  your 
own  responsibility?” 

“I  am  willing  to  try  it.” 

"Very  well.  I  see  you  are  a  resolute  young  man.  But  do 
you  know  the -risk  you  will  run?” 

“I  am  aware  of  it." 

“And  you  still  are  willing  to  try  and  run  the  train  through?” 

"Yes.” 

“Very  well.  If  you  succeed  you  will  be  well  rewarded.  If 
you  fail,  I  can  tell  by  your  appearance  it  will  not  be  your 
fault.”  -  *. 

Red  Lighl.  Dick  bowed  and  asked: 

“Have  the  firemen  also  struck?" 

No.  not  as  yet.  The  firemen  and  the  other  necessary  hands 
are  willing  to  run  the  risk.  All  we  want  is  an  engineer." 

"The  train  leaves  at  six-thirty.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  in  half  an  hour  I  will  return  and  take  charge  of  the 
engine.” 

'  After  a  few  more  words  he  took  his  leave  and  walked  rap- 

<  idly  toward  the  suburbs  of  the  town  where  his  adopted  father 
lived.  His  visit  was  a  short,  one.  however,  and  at  the  time 
named  he  was  ha*  k  again  at  the  office,  and  was  formally  given 


It  yet  wanted  two  or  three  hours  of  the  time  for  starting, 
and  the  young  engineer  employed  it  in  carefully  inspecting 
every  part  of  the  engine;  the  way  he  went  about  it  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  convince  any  person  that  he  thoroughly  undei stood 
it.  and  when  the  signal  to  start  was  given  he  obeyed  it  as 
calmly  and  promptly  as  if  he  had  been  running  on  the  road 
for  years. 

Though  the  young  engineer’s  head  was  cool,  and  his  nerves 
steady  as  a  rock,  he  by  no  means  underestimated  the -danger 
of  his  undertaking;  during  his  visit  to  his  adopted  father’s 
house  he  had  armed  himself  with  a  revolver,  and  the  weapon 
now  rested  ready  to  his  hand  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
jacket. 

He  knew'it  was  more  than  probable  an  attack  would  be  made 
on  the  train,  and  he  was  determined  that  they  should  find 
him  ready.  He  had  undertaken  to  run  the  train  through  to 
Noahville  that  night,  and  if  it  lay  in  human  power  he  In¬ 
tended  to  do  it. 

He  would  have  felt  more  at  his  ease  had  he  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  firemen,  but  he  had  never  seen^either  of  them 
before.  However,  as  the  secretary  had  told  him  they  were  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  their  conversation  showed  they  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  strikers,  his  suspicious  feelings  gradually 
subsided. 

As  night  came  on  he  had  enough  to  occupy  his  mind  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  engine  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  ahead  for 
any  obstructions  that  might  be  upon  the  track;  several  hours 
passed,  however,  and  more  than  half  the  journey  was  com¬ 
pleted,  and  he  began  to  breathe  more  freely  as  the  country 
now  was  more  thickly  settled,  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
had  any  attack  upon  the  train  been  intended,  the  ruffians 
would  have  chosen  some  lonely  stretch  of  country  similar  to 
that  already  passed.  , 

Still  there  were  portions  of  the  road  where  no  human  habi¬ 
tation  could  be  seen  for  miles,  and  the  boy  engineer  did  not 
relax  his  vigilance,  but  still  continued  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
ahead. 

He  had  forgotten  almost  the  very  existence  of  the  firemen, 
biit  he  was  soon  to  have  it  recalled  to  him  in  a  far  from  agree¬ 
able  manner. 

Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  he  felt  himself  seized  from 
behind,  while  a  muzzle  of  a  revolver  was  pressed  against  his 
forehead. 

“If  you’re  wise  you  won't  kick,”  a  rough  voice  said.  “We’re 
running -this  train  now,  and  don't  you  forget  it.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

P/ST  AND  PRESENT. 

Though  our  hero  had  given  his  name  to  President  Whitman 
as  Richaid  Davis,  the  only  one  by  which  he  was  generally 
known  was  Red  Light  Dick. 

Who  his  parents  were  he  had  never  known;  he  was  more 
than  an  orphan — a  foundling. 

One  winter  night  nearly  seventeen  years  before  our  story 
opens,  Dan  Davis  was  running  into  Noahville.  when  he  saw 
a  red  light  on  the  track  ahead  of  him. 

Instantly  he  slackened  speed,  but  not  so  quickly  that  he  was 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  red  light  when  the  engine  came  to  a 
standstill. 

Then  he  saw  that  lying  beside  the  track  was  some  dark  ob¬ 
ject  resembling  a  human  form. 

Instantly  he  and  the  fireman  alighted  and.  approaching  the 
dark  object,  saw  it  was  the  form  of  a  wltnan.  stiff  and  rtiid  in 
death.  i  t 
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Close  beside  her  was  a  basket,  and,  upon  examining  it,  they 
found  nicely  wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  an  infant  about  a  year 
old. 

The  child  was  alive,  and  both  it  and  the  dead  woman  were 
lifted  on  board  the  train  and  carried  into  Noahville.  No  clew 
to  the  woman’s  identity  could  be  found,  however,  and  she  was 
buried  by  the  city,  and  the  child  was  about,  to  be  sent  to  the 
almshouse  when  Dan  Davis  expressed  his  intention  of  adopt¬ 
ing  it.  ^ 

This  act  on  Dan's  part  occasioned  no  little  surprise,  as  the 
engineer  was  a  confirmed  bachelor,  but  the  authorities  offered 
no  opposition,  and  Dan  carried  the  child  home  and  gave  it  into 
the  care  of  his  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him. 

As  years  passed  on,  the  engineer  became  as  much  attached  to 
the  boy  as  if  he  had  really  been  his  own  son.  He  had  always 
taught  him  to  call  him  father,  and  tried  to  keep  the  story  of 
his  not  being  his  parent  in  reality  from  him,  but  the  boy 
soon  learned  the  truth  from  other  lips,  and  came  to  accept  the 
name  of  Red  Light  Dick  as  naturally  as  the  one  his  adopted 
father  had  bestowed  upon  him. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  time  when  this  story  opens  old 
Dan  had  broken  one  of  his  limbs,  and  was  in  consequence 
confined  to  the  house.  It  was  to  acquaint  him  of  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  run  the  train  through  to  Noahville  that  Red  Light  Dick 
had  returned  to  the  house  before  taking  charge  of  the  engine. 

Old  Dan  highly  applauded  the  youth’s  spirit. 

“I  knew  when  I  picked  you  up  off  the  side  of  the  track,”  he 
said,  “that  there  were  the  makings  of  a  man  in  you.  Put  her 
through,  boy,  for  all  she’s  worth;  and  if  you  caji’t  make  the 
run  it  won’t  be  because  you  didn’t  have  the  spunk  to  try  it.” 

For  an  hour  or  two  after  Red  .Light  Dick’s  departure  old 
Dan  continued  to  enlarge  upon  the  boy’s  good  qualities  to  his 
sister,  a  pleasant-faced  old  woman  but  a  year  or  two  younger 
than  himself,  and  who  cherished  an  affection  for  the  youth 
second  only  to  that  of  her  brother,  until  it  was  time  for  her 
to  prepare  supper. 

The  old  engineer  had  always  been  a  frugal  liver,  and  he  was 
very  comfortably  fixed.  He  occupied  a  little  cottage  of  his 
own,  surrounded  .by  a  garden,  which  before  his  accident  it 
had  been  his  delight  to  cultivate;  and  since,  his  chief  enjoy¬ 
ment  had  been  in  sitting  by  the  window  and  contemplating 
the  improvements  he  would  make  when  he  was  able  to  get 
around  again. 

His  sister  brought  in  his  supper  to  him,  and  having  finished 
it  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  sat  by  the  open  window  looking  into 
the  garden  until  it  grew  dusk.  Even  after  the  lamp  was  light¬ 
ed  he  still  sat  there,  until  a  knock  came  upon  the  cottage  door. 

Old  Dan  looked  surprised,  for  visitors  were  somewhat  rare 
at  the  cottage;  but  his  surprise  increased  when  his  sister 
ushered  a  stranger  into  the  room. 

The  stranger  was  a  sleek,  oily-looking  person  of  middle  age, 
with  a  habitual  smirking  smile  upon  his  countenance.  He 
took  off  his  shiny  silk  hat  and  made  an  almost  obsequious  bow 
as  he  entered. 

“Am  I  right  in  believing  I  address  Mr.  Daniel  Davis?”  he 
asked,  in  an  insinuating  way. 

"Yes,  that’s  my  name,”  the  old  engineer  answered. 

“I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Davis,”  the  stranger  said, 
advancing  and  holding  out  his  hand.  “My  name  is  Peckham. 
Uriah  Julius  Peckham,  of  St.  Louis,  and  my  profession  is  that 
of  the  law.” 

Old  Dan  took  the  proffered  hand  and  invited  the  visitor 
to  be  seated,  though  he  did  not  altogether  relish  the  last  part 
of  his  speech;  he  had  a  decided  prejudice  against, law  and 

lawyers. 

“Thank  you,”  Mr.  Peckham  said,  ^eating  himself.  “Now, 
you  wonder  why  I  have  called  upon  you,  do  you’not?” 

Ye  >  I  do,”  old  Dan  replied,  bluntly.* 


“Verjf  natural,"  the  other  said.  “Very  natural,  indeed.  Then 
I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  my  visit,  Mr.  Davis.  I  am  in 
search  of  information  that,  you  alone  can  give  me.” 

“Information?” 

“Yes,  and  when  T  tell  you  that  it  is  for  a  righteous  cause, 
and  also  may  be  the  means  of  putting  money  in  the  pockets  of 
both  of  us,  you  will  not  refuse  to  give  it  to  me.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  truth,  that’s  all  I  can  do." 

“My  dear  sir,  that  is  all  I  want.  You  cannot  for  a  moment 
imagine  that  T  meant  to  induce  you  to  utter  a  falsehood.  Quite 
the  contrary,  I  assure  you.” 

“What  is  it  you  want  to  know?”  old  Dan  asked,  his  curios¬ 
ity  excited. 

“I  wish  to  ask  you  if  you  remember  a  certain  winter  night 
about  seventeen  years,  more  or  less,  ago,  when  you  were  driv¬ 
ing  the  engine  of  a  train  running  into  Noahville?” 

"Ay,  there  is  one  night  I  remember  well  about  that  time.” 

“The  same  night  to  which  I  have  reference,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,”  Peckham  said.  "On  that  night  you  found  the 
dead  body  of  a  woman  and  a  living  child  beside  the  track.” 

“Yes.” 

“The  woman  was  buried  by  the  city,  and  you  adopted  the 
child?” 

“I  did.” 

“Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  particularly,  did  you  notice 
anything  peculiar  about  the  woman? — any  mark  by  which  you 
could  recognize  her  in  a  crowd,  for  instance?" 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  Yes,  now  I  come  to  think,  there  was 
such  a  mark.” 

“What  was  it?” 

“A  mole  on  her  left  cheek.” 

The  lawyer  rubbed  his  hands  together  with  an  air  of  satis¬ 
faction. 

“Do  you  know  whether  she  had  any  money  on  her  when 
she  was  found?” 

“Two  or  three  dollars  was  all.” 

“Any  jewelry?” 

“None  except  a  little  gold  locket  around  her  neck  beneath 
her  dress.” 

“Ah!  And  now  we  come  to  the  most  important  point  of  all. 
Had  she  any  papers  about  her?” 

“There  couldn’t  be  any  found  at  first,  but  after  the  poor 
creature  was  buried  my  sister  found  a  paper  sewed  in  the  lin¬ 
ing  of  her  dress.” 

"And  that  paper  was  a  marriage  certificate?” 

*  “Yes.” 

“A  certificate  of  marriage,  in  which  Alice  Lyndon  and 
Arthur  Ch&mberlain  were  the  contracting  parties?” 

“Those  were  the  names  in  the  certificate.” 

“And  where  is  the  certificate  now?”  • 

“It’s  locked  up  safe  in  that  old  chest  yonder.  I  kept  it  along 
with  the  locket,  thinking  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  boy,  some 
time.  ” 

He  pointed  to  an  old-fashioned  oak  chest,  that  stood  in 
a  corner  of  the  room  as  he  spokq,  and  the  lawyer  asked: 

“Would  you  mind  letting  me  see  them?” 

“What  good  would  that  do  you?”  old  Dan  asked,  with  sud¬ 
den  suspicion.  “I  say  they’re  there,  and  they’re  safe.  Do  you 
think  I  am  lying  to  you?” 

“Nothing  of  the  sort,  I  assure  you,”  Peckham  hastened  to 
say.  “It  was  mere  curiosity,  nothing  more.  But  this  boy — 
does  he  still  live  with  you?” 

“Yes,  and  a  better  boy  never  lived,”  old  Dan  answered,  en¬ 
thusiastically.  “I  couldn’t  think  more  of  him  and  him  of  me 
if  I  was  really  his  dad.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  it,”  the  lawyer  said,  rising.  “I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  information,  and,  if  you  will 
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allow  me,  I  will  call  in  again  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  to  see 
you.” 

“You’re  welcome  at  any  time,”  the  engineer  answered;  “but 
before  you  go,  tell  me  what  you’ve  been  asking  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  for.  You  said  there  was  money  in  it.  Do  you  know 
who  the  boy’s  parents  are?” 

‘‘Dear  me,  no,”  Peckham  said.  ‘‘I  thought  I  did,  but  I  find 
I  was  mistaken.  I  have  a  most  pressing  engagement  just  now, 
but  I  will  call  in  and  see  you  again,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
Now  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-evening.” 

While  speaking  he  had  been  moving  toward  the  door;  as  he 
uttered  the  last  words  he  passed  out  into  the  hall,  leaving  old 
Dan  overwhelmed  with  astonishment. 

“Well,  if  that  isn’t  about  the  queerest  old  duffer  I've  come 
across  in  a  long  time,”  he  soliloquized.  “Whatever  could  he 
mean  by  coming  and  asking  me  all  those  questions,  and  then 
going  off  like  that?” 

But  while  the  honest  old  engineer  was  trying  to  answer  his 
self-asked  question,  a  man  with  a  dark  saturnine  face  moved 
away  from  the  shelter  of  the  vines  beside  the  window,  where 
he  had  stood  and  listened  to  every  word  of  the  conversation. 

“I  am  in  luck  at  last,”  he  muttered,  as  he  did  so.  “I  know 
now  where  the  only  proof  is  hidden,  and  if  the  brat - ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  leaping  over  the  garden 
fence,  walked  rapidly  away  and  was  soon  lost  to  view  in  the 
deepening  darkness. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AGAIXST  TIME.  • 

As  Red  Light  Dick  felt  himself  seized  from  behind,  and 
heard  the  rough  command  spoken  in  his  ear,  he  involuntarily 
turned  his  head  and  saw  four  men  standing  beside  him. 

Two  of  them  were  the  firemen,  while  the  others  were  evil¬ 
looking  ruffians  armed  to  the  teeth. 

It  was  one  of  these  who  had  held  the  revolver  to  his  head, 
and  now  lowering  it  he  broke  into  a  hoarse  laugh. 

“We  trapped  you  nicely,  didn’t  we?”  he  said.  “Next  time 
you  try  to  run  an  engine  get  an  extra  pair  of  eyes  in  the  back 
of  your  head.” 

“Shut  up  your  head,”  the  other  ruffian  said,  “and  chuck  the 
young  cub  overboard.  We’ve  got  no  time  to  waste  listening  to 
your  chin  music.” 

As  Red  Light  Dick  heard  these  brutal  words  he  could  not 
repress  a  shudder;  the  train  was  rushing  along  at  a  rate  of 
thirty  milei  an  hour,  and  to  be  thrown  overboard  meant  in¬ 
stant  death. 

He  was  not  destined  to  meet  with  such  a  dreadful  fate,  how¬ 
ever,  for  one  of  the  firemen  instantly  answered  the  ruffian. 

“None  of  that,  now,  Clem,”  he  said.  “The  boy’s  a  game  one, 
and  I’m  not  going  to  see  him  hurt.  I’m  in  with  you  on  any¬ 
thing  else,  but  old  Dan  Davis  saved  my  life  once,  and  this 
kid  ain’t  going  to  come  te  no  harm  while  I’m  around.” 

He  drew  a  revolver  from  his  breast  as  he  spoke,  and  from 
his  manner  it  was  evident  he  meant  what  he  said. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him,  then?” 

“Slacken  up  and  put  him  off.” 

The  ruffian  uttered  an  oath. 

“Not  much,”  he  exclaimed.  “I’ve  got  a  shorter  way  than 

that.” 

As  he  spoke,  he  pressed  the  trigger  of  his  weapon,  hut  as  he 
did  so  the  fireman  knocked  up  the  barrel,  and  the  bullet  passed 
through  the  roof  of  the  car;  the  next  moment  he  had  the 
ruffian  covered  with  his  own  weapon. 

"Look  here,  Clem  Curry,”  he  said,  “I’ve  got  the  drop  on 


you.  Either  you  agree  to  slacken  up  and  let  the  boy  go,  or 
I’ll  give  you  a  free  passage  to  the  brimstone  pit! 

For  a  minute  or  two  a  lively  discussion  ensued,  but  the 
fireman  was  firm  in  his  proposition,  and  at  last  they  agreed 
to  slacken  up  the  train  and  put  Red  Light  Dick  off. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  train  once  more  rushed 
on  in  the  direction  of  Noahville,  leaving  the  youth  standing 
beside  the  track. 

For  several  moments  he  stood  considering  how  to  act,  and 
then  he  started  at  full  speed  along  the  track  in  the  direction 
the  train  had  taken. 

The  nearest  station  was  about  three  miles  away,  and  it  was 
his  intention  to  get  there  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  tele¬ 
graph  the  news  on  to  Noahville  that  the  train  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  strikers. 

For  a  mile  or  more  he  went  on,  when,  suddenly  turning  a 
curve,  the  light  of  half  a  dozen  lanterns  flashed  through  the 
darkness  ahead  of  him. 

By  their  light  he  could  see  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  tearing  up  the  rails. 

In  an  instant  he  realized  that  they  belonged  to  Black  Bur¬ 
ton’s  gang  of  train-wreckers,  and  they  were  waiting  to  wreck 
and  plunder  the  train  from  Noahville  that  was  due  in  less, 
than  half  an  hour. 

The  wretches  had  chosen  their  spot  well,  and  Red  Light 
Dick  shuddered  as  he  realized  that  unless  they  were  warned 
in  time  nothing  could  save  all  on  board  the  train  from  a  hor¬ 
rible  doom. 

If  he  could  only  pass  by  the  wreckers  he  might  be  in  time 
to  stop  the  train;  but  to  do  so  seemed  impossible,  as  the 
spot  they  had  selected  wras  on  an  embankment  leading  to  a 
bridge,  where  they  could  not  avoid  seeing  him. 

Still  he  determined  to  attempt  it,  and  cautiously  he  crawl- 
ed  nearer  and  nearer,  until  he  could  hear  their  conversation. 

“She’ll  be  due  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  now,”  one  of 
them  said.  “I  hope  we’ll  make  a  better  haul  this  time  than  we 
did  last.  There  wasn’t  enough  on  the  whole  train  to  pay  for 
the  trouble  of  going  through  it.” 

“I  hope  we  jvill,  for  it’s  getting  to  be  a  mighty  risky  busi¬ 
ness,"  another  answered.  “Those  vigilance  patrols,  as  they 
call  them,  are  something  we  did  not  count  on.” 

“No  curse  them!  they  caught  two  of  our  boys  last  night, 
and  hung  them  without  trial  or  jury.” 

“I  hope  they  won’t  come  nosing  around  here  to-inght,”  an¬ 
other  said. 

If  they  do,  all  we’ve  got  to  do  is  to  skip,  and  let  them  go 
to  thunder.  For  my  part,  I  don’t  see  any  use  in  risking  my 
life  when  there’s  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.”  t 

Nor  me  either,  the  first  speaker  said,  and  this  opinion 
seemed  to  be  shared  by  the  whole  gang. 

Meanwhile,  Red  Light  Dick,  revolver  in  hand,  had  been 
ciawling  stealthily  along  the  side  of  the  embankment.  He 
had  neaily  passed  the  spot  where  the  wreckers,  having  finish¬ 
ed  their  nefarious  work,  were  standing,  when  a  loose  stone 
slipped  beneath  him  and  went  crashing  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
embankment. 

The  sound  fell  upon  the  ears  of  the  train-wreckers,  and  in 
an  instant  the  light  of  their  lanterns  was  flashed  in  the  direc- 
tio  from  wThich  the  sound  had  proceeded 

Seeing  that  any  further  attempt  at  concealment  was  use¬ 
less.  Red  Light  Dick  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  leveling  his  re¬ 
volver,  fired. 

’I  he  bullet  passed  harmlessly  over  the  hecfas  of  the  ruffians 
and  with  a  feeling  of  chagrin  at  the  ill-success  of  his  shot 
again  the  youth  pressed  the  trigger. 

This  time  the  bullet  found  its  billet,  and  one  of  the  ruffians 
who  carried  a  red  lantern  fell  with  a  cry  of  agony  to  the 
ground,  while  the  lantern  dropping  from  Ills  hand,  rglh>J  Jow  u 
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the  embankment  until  its  progress  was  stopped  by  a  clump 
of  bushes. 

Once  more  Red  Light  Dick  pressed  the  trigger,  but  as  he 
did  so  the  weapon  was  knocked  upwards;  the  next  moment  it 
was  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  he  found  himself  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  train-wreckers. 

In  an  instant  he  was  dragged  up  on  the  track,  and  the  light 
of  the  lanterns  flashed  into  his  face,  while  the  fierce  oaths  and 
exclamations  of  his  captors  told  him  too  plainly  what  mercy 
he  might  expect. 

“The  young  cub  has  killed  one  of  our  best  men,”  one  of  them 
said.  “What  shall  we  do  with  him?” 

“Shooting  is  too  good  for  him,”  another  replied.  “Bind  him 
hand  and  foot,  gag  him,  and  leave  him  on  the  track.” 

This  inhuman  suggestion  was  seized  upon  with  avidity,  and 
they  at  once  proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution. 

In  a  few  moments  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back, 
while  a  cord  was  also  fastened  around  his  ankles. 

“Now  for  the  gag,”  the  miscreant  who  had  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  cried.  “Quick!  for  the  train  will  be  due  in  less  than 
ten  minutes.” 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  the  words  than  the  sound  of  shouts, 
mingled  with  pistol-shots,  rang  out  from  the  direction  in 
w'hich  Red  Light  Dick  had  come. 

The  train-wreckers  stopped  short  and  looked  at  each  other. 

“It  is  the  cursed  patrol,”  one  of  them  said.  “Dowse  the 
glims  and  scatter.  This  young  cub  will  be  safe  enough  here 
until  the  train  arrives.” 

In  an  instant  the  lanterns  were  all  extinguished,  and  the 
villains  hurried  away,  leaving  the  young  engineer  to  await  his 
horrible  doom. 

Even  as  they  did  so  the  distant  shriek  of  the  approaching 
locomotive  could  be  heard. 

Red  Light  Dick’s  blood  ran  cold  as  he  heard  it. 

Not  only  for  himself  did  he  tremble,  but  for  those  on  board 
the  train  who  were  rushing  blindly  to  their  doom. 

If  he  were  only  free  he  might  save  them  even  yet. 

Desperately  he  struggled  to  free  his  ankles  from  the  cord 
that  held  them. 

As  he  did  so  fresh  hope  filled  his  breast. 

His  boots  were  of  heavy  leather,  and  the  cord,  though  drawn 
tightly,  had  not  compressed  them  sufficiently  to  prevent  of  his 
drawing  his  feet  out. 

Placing  the  toe  beneath  the  rail  he  pulled  with  all  his 
strength  until  he  succeeded  in  drawing  one  foot  out  of  the 
boot;  to  remove  the  other  was  easy,  and  in  a  moment  motfe 
he  was  on  his  feet. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  and  glanced  around;  as  he  did  so 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  red  lantern  still  burning  where  it  had 
been  caught  by  the  bush  on  the  side  of  the  embankment. 

In  an  instant  he  was  beside  it;  his  hands  were  still  tied  be¬ 
hind  his  back,  but  bending  down  he  seized  the  ring  in  his 
teeth,  and  with  a  single  bound  regained  the  track. 

As  he  did  so  again  he  heard  the  shriek  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  locomotive,  this  time  fearfully  near,  while  the  rails  trem¬ 
bled  beneath  the  rapidly  revolving  wheels. 

There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose;  every  second  might  mean 
a  hundred  human  lives,  and  with  the  lantern  still  held  between 
his  teeth  he  dashed  across  the  bridge  to  meet  the  train. 

The  thought  of  all  that  depended  on  his  speed  seemed 
almost  to  lend  him  wings,  yet  he  was  conscious  he  was  going 
all  too  fsipw.  It  was  a  terrible  race— a  race  against  time. 
Would  h<*  be  too  late? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SHOT  DOWN. 

With  the  lantern  still  held  firmly  in  his  teeth,  Red  Light 
Dick  advanced  at  his  fastest  speed  to  meet  the  approaching 
train. 

Would  he  be  able  to  turn  the  curve  before  the  train  reached 
it,  and  be  able  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on  board  who  other¬ 
wise  would  be  inevitably  doomed? 

Would  the  engineer  see  the  light  of  the  lantern  in  time  to 
stop  the  train,  or  would  his  effort  to  save  them  prove  futile? 

These  and  a  dozen  other  similar  questions  flashed  through 
the  young  man’s  mind,  and  he  strained  every  nerve  to  increase 
his  speed. 

His  race  against  time  was  a  fierce  one,  but  he  was  so  far 
successful  that  he  turned  the  curve  before  the  train  had 
reached  it. 

He  could  see  the  headlight  of  the  locomotive,  however,  but 
a  short  distance  away,  and  by  the  rattle  of  the  wheels  he 
knew  the  train  was  coming  on  at  full  speed. 

Even  now  he  might  be  unable  to  save  the  lives  of  all  on 
board. 

It  all  depended  on  whether  the  engineer  would  see  the  light 
in  time,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  track  he  waited  un¬ 
til  the  train  was  within  a  hundred  yards  or  so  of  him. 

Still  there  seemed  to  be  no  diminution  of  its  speed,  and, 
leaping  off  the  track,  he  sprang  upon  a  huge  bowlder  that  lay 
beside  it, 

Hardly  had  he  done  so  than  the  train  went  thundering  by, 
and  a  feeling  of  horror  filled  the  boy’s  breast,  as  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  they  had  not  seen  the  lantern. 

A  few  seconds,  that  seemed  ages,  passed,  and  then  could 
be  heard  the  sound  of  the  brakes  being  put  down,  and  the 
engine  instantly  began  to  slacken  speed. 

Red  Light  Dick’s  first  surmise  had  been  incorrect;  the  en¬ 
gineer  had  seen  the  lantern,  and  though  still  fearing  that 
the  warning  had  come  too  late,  the  boy  again  leaped  upon  the 
track  and  ran  at  full  speed  after  the  train. 

Not  until  the  train  had  nearly  crossed  the  bridge,  how¬ 
ever,  did  it  come  to  a  standstill,  and  then  not  fifty  yards  inter¬ 
vened  between  it  and  the  portion  of.  the  track  that  had  been 
derailed. 

Before  the  engineer  and  conductor  had  found  out  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  signal  of  danger,  Red  Light  Dick,  with  the 
lantern  still  between  his  teeth,  had  reached  the  train. 

“Was  it  you  who  waved  the  red  light  for  us  to  stop?”  the 
engineer  asked. 

“Yes,”  Red  Light  Dick  answered,  letting  the  lantern  drop 
to  the  ground  as  he  did  so. 

“What  for?” 

“Because  if  you  had  run  fifty  yards  further  you  would  all 
have  been  doomed.  Half  a  dozen  rails  have  been  torn  up 
from  the  track  ahead  of  you.” 

The  conductor  and  the  engineer  turned  pale  as  they  thought 
of  the  fearful  fate  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped. 

“How  did  you  come  to  know  of  it?”  the  latter  asked. 

“I  was  running  the  train  to  Noahville,  when  I  was  seized  by 
four  men  who  had  crawled  upon  me  unawares.  They  set  me 
off  the  train,  and  I,  while  making  my  way  to  the  nearest  sta¬ 
tion  to  telegraph  the  news,  came  upon  a  party  of  the  scoun¬ 
drels  tearing  up  the  rails.  They  made  me  their  prisoner,  but 
I  managed  to  escape  just  in  time  to  warn  you  of  your  danger.” 

“You  have  saved  the  lives  of  all  on  board  the  train,”  the 
conductor  said,  heartily.  “What  is  your  name?  It  seems  your 
face  is  familiar  to  me.” 

“I’m  known  as  Red  Light  Dick,”  our  hero  answered. 
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“OW  Dan  Davis’  boy?" 

-Yes.” 

-Well,  we  all  owe  you  our  lives.  But  the  question  is  what 
are  we  to  do  next?” 

"Did  you  meet  the  Noahville  train?”  Red  Light  Dick,  re¬ 
turning  question  for  question. 

"Yes.” 

“Where?" 

“At  the  siding,  about  ten  miles  from  here.  Everything 
appeared  to  be  all  right." 

"Yes,  the  scoundrels  no  doubt  waited  until  you  had  passed, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  fear  of  any  interruption  while  they 
were  going  through  the  train.  They  have  no  doubt  done  it  by 
this  time,  an,d  probably  left  the  train  on  the  track.  The  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  run  the  train  back  to  the  nearest  sta¬ 
tion  and  have  men  sent  to  repair  the  track.  Then  we  can  go 
on  to  the  other  train,  and  if  they  have  not  damaged  the  engine 
I  can  still  run  the  train  through  before  morning." 

This  was  the  only  sensible  advice  that  could  be  given,  and 
it  was  at  once  carried  out;  the  train  was  run  back  to  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  then  the  engine  with  a  single  car  attached,  contain¬ 
ing  a  dozen  or  more  men,  went  on  to  find  the  captured  train. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  saw  it  standing 

on  the  track  ahead  of  them,  and  the  engine  being  brought  to 
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a  standstill,  the  men,  all  of  whom  were  armed,  alighted  from 
the  car  and  advanced  toward  it. 

As  they  did  so  they  \tfere  met  by  more  than  double  their  num¬ 
ber,  most  of  whom  were  armed,  and  one  of  them,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  leader,  commanded  sternly: 

"Halt  where  you  are  or  we  will  fire  upon  you.” 

The  men  from  the  station  mistaking  them  for  ‘the  train- 
robbers,  instantly  drew  their  weapons,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
more  there  would  have  been  bloodshed  had  not  one  of  the 
men  from  the  station  recognized  the  speaker’s  voice. 

“Is  that  you,  Mat  Matheson?"  he  asked. 

“Yes,  it’s  me,”  was  the  answer.  “Keep  back,  you  bloody 
cut-throats,  or  we’ll  riddle  you  with  bullets.” 

"Hold  up,"  the  other  said.  "We  don’t  belong  to  the  train- 
wreckers.  or  the  strikers  either.  I’m  Dick  Carlton,  and  we've 
just  come  from  the  station  in  search  of  this  train.” 

A  few  more  words  and  the  whole  affair  was  satisfactorily 
explained.  • 

It  had  been  a  mutual  mistake,  each  party  taking  the' other 
to  be  train-robbers,  while  in  reality  Mat  Matheson  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  patrols  that  had  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  down  Black  Burton  and  his  band. 

They  had  arrived  upon  the  scene  just  as  the  ruffians  had 
brought  the  train  to  a  standstill,  and  after  a  short  but  fierce 
struggle  had  been  put  to  flight. 

Beyond  a  few  slight  wounds,  none  of  the  party  had  been 
hurt,  while  the  passengers’  property,  as  well  as  the  express 
campany’s  packages,  were  safe. 

When  the  engine  from  the  station  arrived,  they  had  been 
consulting  together  as  to  what  they  should  do  next,  for  there 
was  no  one  among  them  who  knew  bow  to  run  an  engine. 

Red  Light  Dick  soon  set  the  question  at  rest. 

Making  an  examination  of  the  engine,  he  sawT  that  it  had 
not  been  damaged;  and  two  men  volunteering  to  act  as  fire¬ 
men,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  train  was  again 
running  at  full  speed  to  Noahville. 

No  further  interruption  occurred,  and  the  following  morn¬ 
ing,  though  about  an  hour  behind  time,  it  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion. 

When  the  incidents  of  the  previous  night  became  known, 
the  young  engineer  was  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  during  the 
•lay  he  received  a  telegram  from  President  Whitman,  thank¬ 
ing  him.  in  the  name  of  the  company,  for  his  services. 

By  au  early  hour  the  next  morning  the  torn-up  rails  were 


laid  again,  and  the  train  from  Mainopolis— as  we  will  call  the 
city  where  the  head  offices  were  situated  came  into  Noahville 

but  an  hour  or  two  behind  time. 

As  in  running  the  day  trains  there  was  coropaiativelj  little 
danger,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  procure  men,  but  on  the  night 
trains  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility. 

Having  brought  the  train  into  Noahville,  Red  Light  Dick 
knew  he  would  be  expected  to  return  with  it  to  Mainopolis, 
and  at  the  proper  hour  he  was  on  hand. 

He  well  knew  the  danger  of  the  task  he  was  undertaking, 
but  he  had  carefully  weighed  that  before  offering  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  he  was  determined  to  remain  at  his  post  until  either 
the  strike  was  over  or  he  lost  his  life  In  trying  to  do  so. 

This  time  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  treachery  of 
the  firemen,  and  as  they  all  were  armed,  they  felt  they  had  but 
little  to  fear  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  train. 

The  only  danger  lay  in  a  torn-up  rail  or  some  obstruction  on 
the  track. 

The  night  was  a  dark  one;  heavy  clouds  obscured  the  sky, 
and  not  a  star  was  visible. 

A  night  better  suited  for  the  train-wreckers’  nefarious\work 
could  not  have  been  chosen. 

About  half  the  distance  had  been  traveled  in  perfect  safety, 
and  the  train  was  within  a  dozen  miles  or  so  of  the  spot  where 
the  rails  had  been  torn  up  on  the  previous  night,  when,  sud¬ 
denly,  through  the  darkness  ahead,  the  young  engineer  saw 
the  flash  of  a  red  light. 

Instantly  he  slackened  speed,  and,  on  approaching  nearer, 
he  saw  it  was  directly  in  the  middle  of  the  track. 

The  thought  that  it  might  be  a  ruse  of  the  train-wreckers 
flashed  through  his  mind,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  had  not  his  own  signal  of  danger  been  heeded  the 
previous  night  the  train  would  have  been  doomed,  and,  slow¬ 
ing  up,  he  brought  the  train  to  a  stand. 

As  he  did  so  he  saw  that  had  he  not  done  so  all  on  board 
would  have  been  doomed. 

Not  a  dozen  feet  ahead  of  the  engine  were  two  huge 
pieces  of  timber  lashed  to  the  rails. 

It  was  on  top  of  one  of  these  that  the  lantern  from  which 
the  red  light  proceeded  stood,  and  hardly  had  he  noticed  this 
tact  than  the  mingled  reports  of  more  than  half  a  dozen 
revolvers  broke  the  silence,  and  a  shower  of  bullets  came 
whistling  around  him.  ' 

1  he  next  moment  more  than  a  dozen  men.  wearing  mas.cs 
and  armed  to  the  teeth,  came  crowding  upon  the  engine. 

In  an  instant  Red  Light  Dick  realized  that  his  first  suspicion 
had  been  correct,  and  the  light  had  been  placed  there  by  the 
train-i  obbers  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  board  the  train, 
and,  as  the  knowledge  flashed  through  his  mind,  he  drew  his 
revolvers. 

Crack — crack! 

1  he  leports.of  both  weapons  were  almost  simultaneous,  and 
two  of  the  foremost  ruffians  fell  dead,  or  mortally  wounded. 

Crack — crack! 

Again  the  weapons  flashed  fire,  and  two  more  of  the  ruf¬ 
fians  fell  back  with  cries  of  agony  upon  their  lips 

Once  more  his  fingers  prt*sed  the  triggers,  but  hardly  had 
they  done  so  than  another  volley  of  bullets  answered  the 
reports,  and  with  a  thin  crimson  stream  trickling  over  his 
lace  Red  Light  Dick  fell  unconscious  to  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  DARK  PLOT, 

For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  the  lawyer  Perth,.,,, 
non,  the  cottage,  the  ulu  engineer  and  hts  slst.u-  sat  dlj.-uKatog 
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as  to  what  could  have  been  his  object  in  making  the  inquiries 
he  had  done. 

'*He  seemed  to  know  all  about  the  papers,  too,"  old  Dan 
said,  reflectively.  “Now  how  could  he  come  to  do  that?” 

“That’s  more  than  I  can  tell,"  his  sister  answered,  “but 
them  lawyers  has  a  way  of  finding  out  things  that  honest 
people  don't  know  anything  about.  There’s  one  thing  certain, 
though — he  knows  who  the  boy’s  parents  were." 

“Yes.  it  seems  so.  He  said,  when  he  first  came  in,  there 
was  a  lot  of  money  in  the  information  he  wanted  to  get  from 
me,  but  he  went  out  without  mentioning  it  again." 

“Maybe  since  he  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know,  without 
paying  for  it,  that  is  the  reason  he  went  out  so  sudden.” 

"I  shouldn’t  wonder,  but  there’s  one  thing  that  troubles  me.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“Whether  he  is  a  friend  to  the  boy  or  an  enemy.” 

“That’s  true.” 

“There  was  something  about  him  that  I  did  not  like  much. 
I  can’t  say  exactly  what  it  was,  but  it  was  a  feeling  sort  of 
like  he  wasn’t  to  be  trusted.” 

“That’s  just  the  way  I  felt  luyself,”  his  sister  answered. 

“Now,  this  affair  has  to  be  looked  at  from  all  p,oints,”  old 
Dan  went  on  didactically.  “If  he’s  a  friend  to  the  boy,  he's 
welcome  to  all  1  told  him;  but  if  he  ain’t,  why,  we’ve  got  to  be 
careful.” 

“Yes,"  his  sister  said,  “but  if  he  is  an  enemy  the  mischief  is 
done.” 

“Not  all  of  it.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“I’ll  tell  you.  You  know  I  told  him  I  had  the  marriage  certi¬ 
ficate  and  the  locket?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  told  him  where  they  were?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  the  place  where  they  are  is  in  that  old  chest  yonder.” 

“Yes,  they’ve  been  there  for  nearly  seventeen  years.” 

“Just  so.  Well,  then,  if  he’s  a.  friend  he’s  only  got  to  prove 
it,  and  I  hand  him  over  the  papers  if  it’s  going  to  do  the  boy 
any  good.  But  at  the  same  time  we  don’t  know  that  he  is  a 
friend,  and  we’ve  got  to  suppose  he’s  an  enemy.” 

His  sister  looked  as  if  she  did  not  quite  follow  this  system 
of  reasoning. 

“Now,  suppose  he  is  an  enemy,”  the  old  man  went  on.  “He 
knows  where  the  papers  are,  and  if  they  are  of  any  value  to 
him  I  reckon  he’s  not  the  sort  of  a  man  to  stick  at  any  means 
to  get  hold  of  them.” 

“Exactly.^  Now  we  have  got  to  prepare  for  such  an  event.” 

“How?” 

“Just  you  take  the  key  and  open  the  chest.” 

“Now,”  he  said,  “we’ll  put  these  away  in  some  other  place, 
where  they’ll  be  safe,  and  if  that  lawyer  tries  to  steal  them 
he’ll  find  himself  fooled.” 

The  old  man  chuckled  at  his  own  shrewdness,  and  then  an¬ 
other  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 

“We’ll  fool  him  worse  than  that,  though,”  he  said.  “We’ll 
make  him  think  he’s  got  them  until  lie’s  left  the  house,  and 
then  if  we  miss  the  package  we’ll  know  where  to  find  iTie 
thief.” 

“How  can  we  do  that?”  his  sister  asked. 

“Easy  enough.  We’ll  fold  up  my  certificate  and  some  other 
papers  and  put  them  in  the  handkerchief  along  with  that 
locket  I  gave  you  many  a  year  ago.  When  he  sees  the  locket 
he’ll  think  sure  he’s  got  the  right  package,  and  he  won’t  stop  to 
look  at  the  papers.” 

This  scheme  seemed  to  strike  his  sister  favorably.  The 
diHoge  wax  soon  made,  and  the  handkerchief  with  its  contents 

replaced  in  the  trunk. 

Kor  some  time  longer  the  palr*sat  talking  about  the  law¬ 


yer’s  visit,  and  anxiously  wondering  how  Red  Light  Dick 
would  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  run  the  train  through.  Then, 
as  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointed  to  ten,  his  sister  assisted  old 
Dan  to  his  room,  and,  bidding  him  good-night,  sought  her  own 
apartment. 

She  held  the  papers  taken  from  the  chest  in  her  hand,  and 
closing  the  door,  she  raised  the  corner  of  the  carpet,  and 
then,  lifting  a  loose  board  in  the  floor,  laid  the  papers  beneath 
it.  Then  she  seated  herself  at  the  table,  and  taking*  up  a  Bible, 
prepared  to  read  a  chapter  before  going  to  bed. 

Her  eyesight  was  none  of  the  best,  and  it  took  her  quite  a 
while  to  spell  the  chapter  through.  When  she  had  done  so  she 
removed  her  spectacles  and  sat  thinking  for  probably  half  an 
hour  longer,  when  she  suddenly  started  to  her  feet. 

“Land  sake’s  alive!  ”  she  exclaimed,  “what  could  I  have  been 
thinking  about?  I  forgot  to  put  any  bread  to  raise,  and  there’s 
not  a  bit  in  the  house!  I  must  go  and  do  it  this  very  moment, 
or  I  know  I  won’t  sleep  a  bit  all  night  for  thinking  of  it!  ” 

She  took  the  lamp  as  she  spoke,  and  passing  out  of  the 
chamber  into  the  hall,  made  her  way  to  the  kitchen. 

As  she  passed  the  room  in  which  she  and  her  brother  had 
been  sitting,  she  saw  the  door  was  ajar,  and  advancing  to  close 
it,  she  saw  that  there  was  a  light  in  the  apartment. 

With  a  feeling  of  surprise  she  entered,  but  no  sooner  had 
she  crossed  the  threshold  than  she  stood  paralyzed  with  fear 
and  astonishment. 

On  his  knees  beside  the  old  chest  was  a  man  busily  engaged 
in  trying  to  force  the  lock. 

It  was  the  same  man  who  had  stood  outside  the  window 
and  overheard  the  conversation  between  old  Dan  and  the  law¬ 
yer. 

Though  the  old  woman’s  terrified  surprise  had  prevented  her 
from  making  'any  outcry,  the  sound  of  her  steps  had  fallen  on 
the  man’s  ear,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  on  his  feet. 

The  next  moment  he  sprang  toward  her  and  seized  her 
by  the  throat. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  utter  a  cry  for  assistance  as  she  strug¬ 
gled  in  his  grasp;  his  fingers  pressed  upon  her  throat  like 
bands  of  steel,  until  her  tongue  began  to  protrude  from  her 
mouth;  then  he  flung  her  to  the  floor  and  returned  to  the 
trunk. 

In  a  few  moments  he  had  forced  open  the  lock  and  seized 
the  package  tied  up  in  the  handkerchief.  Tearing  it  open, 
he  saw  the  locket  inside,  and  without  waiting  to  examine  the 
papers,  thrust  the  packet  into  his  pocket  and  passed  out  of  the 
house. 

A  horse  was  tied  to  the  garden  fence.  a.nd  vaulting  into  the 
saddle,  he  rode  at  full  speed  away  from  the  city. 

For  several  hours  he  rode  on,  until  the  animal  began  to 
show  signs  of  fatigue;  still  he  urged  him  on  until  morning 
began  to  break,  when  he  stopped  at  a  roadside  tavern. 

He  was  evidently  no  stranger  there,  for  the  landlord  called 
him  captain,  and  showed  no  signs  of  displeasure  at  being 
called  up  so  early;  he  also  provided  the  traveler  with  a  fresh 
horse,  and  having  eaten  his  breakfast,  the  man  again  rode  on. 

After  a  ride  of  several  hours  longer  he  reached  a  stretch  of 
wooded  country,  with  no  human  habitations  to  be  seen  for 
miles,  and  turning  off  the  highway,  he  rode  along  a  bridle¬ 
path  through  the  forest,  until  he  came  to  a  narrow  ravine 
where  thirty  or  forty  men  were  encamped. 

All  were  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  a  harder  looking  crowd  . 
it.  would  have  been  hard  to  find:  when  they  first  saw  the  horse- 1 
man  all  grasped  their  weapon*  and  sprang  to  their  feet,  but  as 
lie  drew  nearer  they  joined  their  voices  in  a  rough  greeting. 

As  he  dismounted  and  began  io  speak  with  one  of  the  ruf¬ 
fians,  whom  he  adressed  as  lieutenant,  a  few  moments  was 
sufficient  lo  explain  who  both  the  ruffians  and  the  horseman 
were. 
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They  were  the  gang  of  train-wreckers;  their  numbers  were 
swelled  by  several  recruits  from  among  the  strikers,  and  the 
horseman  was  their  leader,  Black  Burton. 

A  volley  of  curses  left  his  lips  as  he  learned  of  the  ill- 
success  of  their  attempts  on  both  the  trains  on  the  previous 
night. 

“I  might  have  knowTn  how  it  would  be  if  I  was  not  with 
you,”  he  said.  “However,  I  do  not  regret  my  work  last  night, 
and  to-night  we  will  retrieve  the  failure.  Let  us  move  on  now 
to  the  cave.  With  the  patrols  around  it  is  not  safe  here.” 

In  obedience  to  his  commands  the  w'hole  party  proceeded 
along  a  pathwray  similar  to  that  he  had  followed  through  the 
wood  for  a  mile  or  more,  until  the  face  of  the  country  began  to 
grow  more  rugged  and  mountainous. 

At  length  they  paused  before  what  seemed  to  be  a  huge  pile 
of  bowlders,  but  was  in  reality  the  entrance  to  a  hugd  cave, 
and  passing  in  they  began  to  light  a  fire  and  prepare  a  meal 
from  the  food  which  each  carried  in  a  haversack  slung  over 
his  shoulder. 

The  cave  had  evidently  been  visited  by  them  before,  and 
used  as  a  storing  place  for  their  plunder;  articles  of  almost 
every  description  lay  piled  around;  and  taking  a  couple  of 
blankets,  Black  Burton  rolled  himself  up  in  them  and  went  to 
sleep. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark  when  he  awoke;  during  his 
slumber  the  gang  had  been  joined  by  another  ruffian,  who  now 
advanced  toward  the  captain. 

“I  have  come  from  the  station,”  he  said. 

“Well,”  Black  Burton  answered,  “what  news?” 

“There  is  twenty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  coming  from 
Noahville  to-night,  and  the  president’s  daughter  will  be  among 
the  passengers.” 

A  flush  of  excitement  mounted  to  Burton’s  swarthy  face. 
“The  president's  daughter — Nora  Whitman?”  he  said.  “Are 
you  sure?” 

“Certain.” 

“And  who  is  to  run  the  train?” 

“The  boy  who  took  it  through  last  night — Red  Light  Dick.” 
“You  are  sure  of  this  also?” 

“Yes.” 

A  look  of  evil  triumph  was  on  Black  Burton’s  face,  as, 
without  asking  any  further  questions,  he  walked  away  to  the 
further  end  of  the  cave. 

“I  am  in  luck,  at  last,”  he  muttered,  when  out  of  hearing. 
“To-night  the  girl  shall  be  mine,  and  that  troublesome  brat 
removed  from  my  path  forever.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  TERRIBLE  DOOM. 

When  Red  Light  Dick  recovered  consciousness  he  found 
himself  a  prisoner. 

His  ankles  as  well  as  his  wrists  were  firmly  tied  together, 
and  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  a  short  distance  from  the 
track  on  which  the  train  was  still  standing. 

He  had  had  a  narrow  escape  with  his  life;  the  bullet  had 
grazed  his  temple,  and  a  hair’s  breadth  more  would  have  end¬ 
ed  his  earthly  career. 

Looking  around,  he  saw  he  w.^  not  alone. 

Seated  near  him.  and  like  himself  a  prisoner,  was  a  young 
girl  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

The  train-robbers  were  still  engaged  In  plundering  the  cars, 
and  by  the  lights  from  the  windows  and  the  flashing  lantern 
he  muld  see  she  was  very  beautiful. 


As  the  young  engineer  struggled  to  a  sitting  position  she 

uttered  an  expression  of  relief. 

“I  was  afraid  you  were  dead,”  she  said,  as  if  in  explanation 

of  her  involuntary  utterance. 

“I  came  very  near  it,”  Red  Light  Dick  answered.  “I  wonder 
they  did  not  finish  me  outright.  I  cannot  understand  their 
reason  for  keeping  me  a  prisoner. 

“You  were  the  engineer,  were  you  not?”  the  girl  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Perhaps,  then,  they  have  made  you  a  prisoner  for  some¬ 
thing  the  same  reason  they  have  done  me. 

“What  is  that?”  Dick  asked,  surprised. 

“Because  they  know  my  father  will  do  almost  anything  to 
get  me  out  of  their  hands.” 

“Your  father?” 

“Yes.  My  name  is  Nora  Whitman.” 

“The  daughter  of  Mr.  Whitman,  the  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany?” 

“Yes.” 

“But  surely  he  was  not  aware  of  your  traveling  when  the 
country  is  in  such  a  dangerously  unsettled  state?" 

“No.  It  is  through  my  own  rashness  that  I  am  in  my  pres¬ 
ent  unpleasant  position.  I  was  visiting  some  friends  a  few 
miles  from  Noahville,  and  I  heard  my  mother  was  sick.  My 
friends  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  coming,  but  I  would  have 
my  own  way.” 

“It  is  very  unfortunate.” 

“It  is  indeed.  I  shall  never  cease  to  reproach  myself  for 
causing  them  the  anxiety  I  know  they  will  suffer  when  they 
hear  of  me  being  a  prisoner.” 

The  girl  began  to  weep  bitterly,  and  Dick  had  no  consolation 
to  offer.  He  well  knew  that  the  strikers  would  never  give  up 
possession  of  her  until  their  demands  were  acceded  to.  Her 
life,  however,  he  knew  was  safe  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
but  of  his  own  fate  he  was  not  so  sure. 

He  well  knew  that  the  girl’s  idea,  that  by  keeping  him  as 
a  hostage  as  well  as  herself  they  intended  to  force  the  com¬ 
pany  to  accede  to  their  claims,  was  not  the  reason  they  had 
spared  his  life.  More  likely  that  it  was  only  to  reserve  him 
for  the  halter. 

He  did  not  give  expression  to  these  thoughts,  however.  He 
determined  that  if  his  life  was  spared  he  would  never  rest 
until  he  had  rescued  the  girl,  but  at  preserwt  he  was  helpless. 

This  time  he  could  n6t  liberate  hits  feet,  as  he  had  done 
before,  and  he  could  only  wait  until  he  heard  his  ruffianly 
captors  pronounce  his  doom. 

The  girl  still  continued  to  cry  as  if  her  heart  would  bre^k, 
and  In  a  few  minutes  the  train-robbers,  headed  by  Black 
Burton,  approached  the  spot  where  the  prisoners  sat. 

Addressing  the  young  man.  Black  Burton  asked: 

“You  are  the  fellow  known  as  Red  Light  Dick?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  drove  the  train  from  Mainopolis  to  Noahville  last 
night?” 

“Yes.” 

And  vained  the  train  from  Noahville  of  the  torn-up  rails  ” 

“I  did.” 

Not  content  with  that,  you  have  to-night  shot  two  of  our 
best  men  dead,  and  wounded  three  others." 

“I  only  ^|id  it  in  self-defense.”  Red  Light  Dick  answered. 

“It  don’t  matter  why  you  did  it.  you  shot  them  all  the  same." 
Black  Burton  said.  Then  turning  to  the  surrounding  ruffians, 
he  asked: 

“Are  any  of  you  in  favor  of  letting  him  off.  providing  he 
joins  our  gang?” 

“No,”  came  from  the  throats  of  all. 

“Then  he  must  die.  How  shall  we  give  him  his  send-off?” 
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A  dozen  or  more  suggestions  were  at  once  offered,  and  when 
they  had  ceased.  Black  Burton  said: 

“The  easiest  and  best  way  is  to  blow  his  brains  out.” 

He  drew  his  revolver  as  if  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out 
his  words  as  he  spoke,  but  before  he  could  level  it  one  of  the 
ruffians  spoke  up. 

“See  here,  cap,”  he  said,  “even  if  you  do  kill  him  he’s  one 
life  ahead  of  us.  I’ve  got  a  better  plan  than  yours.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“I’ll  tell  you.  Just  lash  him  onto  the  cowcatcher  of  the  en¬ 
gine.  Then  open  the  throttle  and  let  her  go.” 

This  inhuman  proposal  was  seized  upon  at  once,  and  the 
cords  upon  Red  Light  Dick’s  ankles  being  severed,  he  was 
grasped  by  a  dozen  hands  and  hurried  toward  the  engine. 

A  feeling  of  the  utmost  horror  took  possession  of  the  boy 
as  he  realized  his  fearful  doom,  but  knowing  well  that  any 
appeal  for  mercy  would  only  be  received  with  jeers,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  in  silence. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  lashed  firmly  in  front  of  the  en¬ 
gine;  then  it  w’as  uncoupled  from  the  train,  the  timber  re¬ 
moved  from  the  track,  and  the  throttle  opened  by  means  of  a 
rope  attached  from  the  ground. 

With  a  leap  that  almost  lifted  it  clear  off  the  track,  the 
engine  sprang  forward  at  a  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  an 
hour. 

As  it  did  so,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  cry  of  horror  escaped  the 
boy’s  lips. 

It  wras  drowned  almost  as  soon  as  uttered  in  the  clatter  of 
the  locomotive  wheels,  as  they  carried  him  on  to  his  doom. 

After  that  one  cry  he  did  not  utter  a  sound;  even  with 
clenched  t^eeth,  and  lips  firmly  compressed,  the  wind  seeiped 
to  take  away  his  breath;  he  could  only  think  a  prayer,  that 
his  sins  might  be  forgiven;  for  that  he  might  be  saved  he  did 
not  dare  to  hope. 

It  seemed  every  moment  as  if  the  locomotive  would  jump 
dear  off  the  rails;  it  swayed  and  rocked  from  side  to  side,  as 
if  it  must  tip  over. 

Still  it  did  not,  but  continued  its  wild  race  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  until  suddenly  to  the  boy's  ears  came  the  shriek  of  a  loco¬ 
motive. 

He  knew  it  was  the  train  from  Mainopolis;  at  the  mad  speed 
at  which  he  was  rushing  towards  it  they  must  soon  collide, 
and  then  all  on  board  as  well  as  he  wrere  doomed. 

Still  on  he  dashed  until  he  turned  a  curve,  when  a  long\ 
bridge  over  a  swiftly  flowing  river  came  in  sight  ahead. 

Another  moment  and  both  the  locomotives  had  rushed  upon 
the  bridge  toward  each  other. 

On  they  came,  until  not  fifty  yards  intervened  between 
tl*ein. 

Another  moment  and  they  would  meet. 

Closing  his  eyes,  Red  Light  Dick  thought  a  final  prayer  and 
waited. 

The  next  moment  the  locomotive  seemed  to  fly  through  the 
air,  and  opening  his  eyes  again  the  boy  saw  the  cause. 

Not  a  dozen  feet  were  now  between  the  two  locomotives, 
but  the  one  to  which  he  was  lashed  had  jumped  the  track,  and 
was  plunging  headlong  from  the  bridge  to  the  dark  and 
swiftly  rushing  stream  below. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AGAIN  A  PRISONER. 

The  situation  of  the  young  engineer  was  horrible  in  the  ex¬ 
treme. 


It  seemed  that  not  even  a  miracle  could  save  him  from 
doom. 

Jumping  the  track,  the  engine  plunged  over  the  side  of  the 
bridge  to  the  dark  and  swiftly  rushing  stream  below. 

Horror  sealed  the  unhappy  boy’s  lips;  he  could  only  think 
a  prayer  that  he  doubted  not  would  be  his  last. 

With  a  splash  the  engine  struck  the  water,  and  the  next 
moment  the  waves  had  closed  above  him. 

As  they  did  so  Dick  fancied  he  felt  the  rope  with  which 
•he  was  lashed  to  the  front  of  the  engine  slacken. 

A  great  hope  flashed  through  his  breast,  and  exerting  his 
utmost  strength  he  sought  to  still  further  free  himself. 

He  knew  that  the  rope  with  which  he  had  been  bound  was 
in  one  piece,  and  if  any  part  of  it  loosened  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  free  himself. 

Fortunately  he  was  an  expert  swimmer  and  diver,  and  hold¬ 
ing  his  breath,  he  saved  himself  from  being  suffocated. 

As  he  exerted  all  his  strength,  he  found  that  his  surmise 
had  been  correct,  and  the  rope  had  become  loosened.  In  tying 
him  the  ruffians  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  rope  had 
passed  over  the  sharp  edge  of  a  square  steel  rod,  which  had 
nearly  cut  through  the  strands  during  the  engine’s  mad  race 
over  the  track,  and  when  it  took  the  final  plunge  the  strands 
had  parted  altogether. 

Before  lashing  him  to  the  engine,  the  ruffians,  no  doubt 
thinking  that  his  escape  was  impossible,  had  removed  the 
cords  from  his  wrists  and  ankles,  and  once  the  rope  that  bound 
him  to  the  engine  had  parted  he  was  free. 

Before  the  engine  had  struck  the  bottom  of  the  river  he  was 
clear  of  it,  and  striking  out  vigorously  he  rose  to  the  surface. 

As  he  did  so  the  current  seized  him  and  swept  him  rapidly 
beneath  the  bridge. 

Hardly  had  it  done  so  than  above  the  spot  where  the  engine 
had  sunk  a  cataract  of  water  shot  up  into  the  air  and  fell 
back  again  with  a  deafening  roar. 

Red  Light  Dick  understood  in  an  instant  that  the  boiler  had 
exploded,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapidity  of  the  current  he 
would  have  been  doomed. 

By  this  time  the  train  that  had  so  narrowly  escaped  destruc¬ 
tion  had  slowed  up  and  come  to  a  standstill. 

Raising  his  voice,  the  boy  tried  to  make  himself  heard,  but 
his  cries  wefe  lost  in  the  splash  of  the  waves,  and  after  a  few 
moments  the  train  again  started. 

I 

As  it  did  so  a  dread  that  his  doom  was  only  deferred,  not 
averted,  entered  his  mind,  for  the  current  seemed  to  increase 
in  rapidity,  and  strike  out  as  he  would  against  it,  he  was 
powerless  to  get  any  nearer  the  shore. 

He  struggled  on  until  his  strength  began  to  be  expended, 
and  then  seeing  he  had  not  made  any  headway,  he  gave  up 
the  struggle  altogether  and  floated  along  with  the  current. 

It  proved  to  be  the  best  plan  he  could  have  adopted,  for  after 
being  carried  half  a  mile  or  so  further  the  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  slackened,  and  he  was  able  to  reach  the  shore.  ^ 

Taking  off  his^  clothes,  he  wrung  them  as  dry  as-  possible; 
and  then  donning  them  again,  made  his  way  along  the  shore 
toward  the  bridge. 

As  he  did  so  he  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  course  he  in¬ 
tended  to  follow. 

He  was  determined  to  return  to  the  spot  where  the  train 
had  been  stopped,  and  either  rescue  Nora  Whitman  from  the 
hands  of  the  train-robbers,  or  at  any  rate  find  out  the  place 
where  she  was  to  be  kept  a  prisoner. 

Accordingly,  when  he  reached  the  bridge,  he  began  to  walk 
along  the  track  toward  the  place  where  he  had  left  her. 

Although  at  the  fearful  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  engine 
had  rushed  al^ng  the  distance  had  seemed  nothing,  it  was,  in 
reality,  three  or  four  miles,  and  even  making  all  the  speed  he 
could,  it  was  over  half  an  hour  before  he  reached  it. 
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As  he  did  so  he  saw  that  the  train  was  no  longer  on  the 
track,  and  he  stood  wondering  both  how  it  could  have  been 
removed  and  where  the  train  from  Mainopolis  had  passed  it, 
when  the  sound  of  voices  fell  upon  his  ear. 

This  warned  him  that  the  train-robbers  were  still  about, 
and  crouching  down,  lie  crawled  through  the  bushes  skirting 
the  track  in  the  direction  from  which  the  voices  proceeded. 

As  he  drew  nearer  he  saw  that  the  speakers  were  three  ruf¬ 
fians,  who  were  seated  ou  nearly  the  same  spot  where  he  had 
lain  a  prisoner. 

“It  isn't  any  use  waiting  here  any  longer,”  one  of  them  was 
saying. 

"No,  I  guess  not,”  was  the  answer.  “There  isn’t  anyone 
going  to  trouble  us  until  morning,  and  the  captain  won’t  be 
back  for  several  hours.  Suppose  we  move  up  toward  the 
cave.” 

The  suggestion  met  with  the  approval  of  the  others,  and  ris¬ 
ing.  they  struck  into  the  bushes. 

Red  Light  Dick  at  once  realized  that  chance  had  favored 
him.  The  cave  of  which  they  spoke  was  without  doubt  the 
place  where  her  ruffianly  captors  intended  to  keep  Nora  Whit¬ 
man  a  prisoner,  and  he  determined  at  all  risks  to  follow  them. 

Cautiously  he  crept  on  their  trail,  gradually  drawing  nearer 
to  them,  until  he  was  again  able  to  hear  every  word  they  ut¬ 
tered  as  they  w'alked  along. 

“I  guess  the  captain  needn’t  fret  himself  about  that  young 
cub  they  call  Red  Light  Dick,”  one  of  them  said.  “It  will  be 
a  queer  kind  of  a  day  when  he  turns  up  again.” 

"Yes,  I  expect  so.  But  what  made  the  captain  change  his 
mind  so  quick?  He  seemed  willing  enough  to  start  him  on  the 
engine.” 

"I  can’t  say.  He’s  a.  deep  one,  the  captain  is.  I  suppose  he 
must  have  got  some  other  scheme  in  his  head  that  wasn’t 
there  when  we  gave  the  boy  his  send-off.” 

"I  expect  so;  but  I  guess  we’ll  all  stand  a  poor  show  for  the 
hundred  dollars  he  offered  if  any  of  us  find  the  boy  alive.” 

“Did  he  offer  that?” 

"Yes.” 

“That’s  curious.” 

"It  is.  He  said  that  if  he  had  escaped  and  we  could  get  our 
hands  on  him,  that  he  must  not  be  hurt  until  he  had  seen 
him.” 


on  a  rough  couch  covered  with  blankets,  in  an  altitude  of  ut 
ter  dejection. 

The  fire  only  shed  a  circle  of  light  through  the  darkness  that 
did  not  reach  to  the  entrance;  all  around  the  walls  of  the 
cavern  were  piled  bales  and  boxes  of  every  description,  in  the 
shadow  of  which  the  young  engineer  fancied  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  concealing  himself. 

There  were  several  bales  of  merchandise  close  to  the  spot 
where  the  girl  was  seated,  and  the  thought  entering  his  mind 
that  if  he  could  make  his  way  to  the  spot  he  would  be  able  to 
release  her  without  attracting  attention,  he  determined  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Crawling  stealthily  forward,  he  managed  to  get  behind  the^ 
bdxes  near  the  entrance,  and  then  began  to  make  his  way  along 
the  wall  of  the  cave. 

He  succeeded  in  reaching  about  half  the  distance  to  where 
the  girl  was  seated,  and  then  he  came  upon  a  narrow  passage 
leading  from  the  main  cavern. 

As  he  did  so,  one  of  the  men  left  the  group  around  the 
fire  and  approached  the  captive  girl. 

.  Drawing  hastily  into  the  shadow,  Red  Light  Dick  watched 
him. 

For  some  moments  he  seemed  to  speak  earnestly  to  her,  and 
then,  with  a  glance  at  the  ruffians  near  the  fire,  he  drew  his 
knife  and  severed  the  cords  upon  her  wrists  and  ankles;  then 
walking  away  he  rejoined  his  comrades. 

Seating  himself,  he  addressed  them  for  several  minutes, 
and  then  all  rising,  they  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern  and  passed  out.  ,  ' 

No  sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the  man  again  advanced 
to  the  girl,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  diz’ectly  toward  the 
passage  near  which  Red  Light  Dick  was  standing. 

Still  unaware  whether  the  man  was  friend  or  foe,  and  un¬ 
willing  to  be  seen  until  he  was  satisfied  on  that  point,  the 
young  engineer  retreated  behind  one  of  the  piles  of  boxes. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so  than  he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  turning  his  head,  he  felt  the  sharp  point  of  a 
knife  pressed  against  his  throat. 

“Utter  a  word,  or  attempt  any  resistance,”  a  voice  said  in  a 
stern  whisper,  “and  1  will  slit  your  throat  from  ear  to  ear." 
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This  information  puzzled  the  young  engineer  as  much  as  it 
seemed  to  do  the  ruffians;  he  could  not  understand  what  mo¬ 
tive  Black  Burton  could  have  in  wishing  to  see  him;  lie  had 
no  great  desire,  however,  that  the  wish  of  the  leader  of  the 
gang  of  train-robbers  should  be  gratified. 

For  a  mile  or  more  the  men  went  on,  Red  Light  Dick  still 
following,  until  the  cave  where  the  ruffians  had  passed  the 
previous  day  was  reached;  as  they  disappeared  through  the 
opening  he  hesitated  for  several  moments  before  following. 

For  some  time  he  was  undecided  whether  to  do  so,  or  having 
located  the  cave,  return  and  get  a  sufficient  force  to  over¬ 
power  the  outlaws,  but  at  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to  run 
the  risk  and  enter  the  cave. 

While  he  was  away,  he  reasoned,  the  girl  might  be  removed 
to  some  other  place,  while  if  he  entered  he  might  flud  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  rescue  her  without  assistance. 

It  was  a  bold  resolve,  for  he  was  quite  unarmed,  but  tak¬ 
ing  a  stone  weighing  several  pounds  in  either  hand,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  cautiously  to  the  entrance  and  peered  into  the  cave. 

ife  could  sea  no  sl^n  of  any  sentinel,  and  advancing  a  few) 
steps  further  he  was  able  to  get  a  view  or  the  interior. 

in  the  center  of  the  cave  a  large  file  was  burning,  around  ( 
which  two  or  three  dozen  of  the  ruffians  were  grouped  in  vari- j 
our  attitudes,  while  a  short  dislunce  away  the  girl  was  seated  I 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BETRAYED. 

As  the  engine  with  Red  Light  Dick  lashed  helplessly  in 
front  started  on  its  mad  race  to  destruction,  a  wild  shout 
of  ti  iumph  left  the  throats  of  all  the  train-robbers. 

Waiting  until  it  had  ceased,  Black  Burton  addressed  them. 

Cleai  the  passengers  out  of  the  cars  and  start  them  along 
the  track,  he  said.  “I  wish  to  speak  with  this  young  lady 
alone.” 

I  lie  men  at  once  proceeded  to  obey  the  order,  while  Burton 
advanced  to  where  Nora  was  seated. 

I  must  apologize  for  making  you  a  prisoner,"  he  said,  with 

a  bow,  “and  express  my  regret  that  necessity  compelled  me 
to  do  so.” 

Nora  was  naturally  a  courageous  girl,  and  she  answered  in¬ 
dignantly: 

“If  you  are  ashamed  of  the  outrage,  show  it  bv  at  once  re¬ 
leasing  me.” 

“That  is  Impossible.” 

“Impossible?" 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Pardou  me  a  moiueut.  Do  you  kuow  who  I  aiu*“ 
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"Yes.  You  are  the  scoundrel  known  as  Black  Burton.” 

An  evil  look  came  upon  the  ruffian’s  face,  but  repressing  his 
auger,  he  answered: 

"You  are  right.  1  am  Black  Burton,  but,  believe  me,  1  am 
not  so  black  as  my  enemies  have  painted  me.” 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  and  the  outlaw  continued: 

“I  have  been  the  victim  of  circumstances  and  the  treachery 
of  pretended  friends.  I  became  an  outlaw  through  no  fault  of 
my  own.  I  have  long  wished  to  abandon  this  mode  of  life,  but 
1  never  had  any  object  to  make  me  do  so  until  I  saw  you.” 

The  girl  listened  with  a  sinking  heart,  as  she  surmised  what 
was  coming,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

“It  is  nearly  a  year  ago  since  I  saw  you  first,”  Black  Burton 
went  on,  “and  from  the  first  moment  I  loved  you.  For  your 
sake  I  will  do  anything.  I  will  give  up  this  life,  and  resuming 
my  real  name,  go  to  some  place  where  the  world  will  never 
suspect  my  past  life.  I  am  wealthy,  and  your  every  wish  shall 
be  gratified.  Now  you  know  why  I  have  been  forced  to  make 
you  my  prisoner.  I  did  so  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you  this.  I 
cannot  live  without  you.  You  must  be  my  wife." 

There  was  a  suppressed  passion  burning  in  his  eyes  that 
alarmed  the  girl,  but  she  answered  bravely: 

“Your  wife?  Never!  I  will  die  first." 

The  ruffian  saw  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  his  man¬ 
ner  changed  at  once. 

“You  forget  you  are  in  my  power,”  he  said.  “I  can  force  you 
to  my  wishes.” 

“You  cannot.”  the  girl  answered.  “Sooner  than  be  polluted 
by  your  very  touch,  I  would  take  my  life  with  my  own  hand.” 

Talk  is  cheap,"  the  ruffian  sneered,  “and  besides,  you  forget 
your  hands  are  not  at  liberty.”  , 

A  feeling  of  despair  filled  Nora's  breast  as  she  realized  how 
completely  he  stood  gloating  over  her  in  silence. 

“Listen  to  me,”  he  said  at  length.  “You  are  completely  in 
my  power.  I  need  not  make  you  my  wife  but  my  slave,  if  I 
so  choose,  but  I  have  sworn  that  you  shall  become  my  wife, 
and  I  shall  keep  my  vow.  It  is  useless  for  you  to  resist.  My 
men  will  take  you  to  a  place  where  you  will  be  safe  until 
night,  and  then  I  will  arrive  with  a  clergyman,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  will  be  performed.  If  you  are  stubborn  and  will  not 
consent,  before  the  sun  again  rises  your  father’s  life  shall  be 
the  penalty.  Think  well  of  what  I  have  said,  for  I  never 
threaten  without  fulfilling  my  threats.” 

He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  and  joining  the  men  on  the 
track,  addressed  one  of  them. 

“Take  half  a  dozen  men  and  conduct  that  girl  to  the  cave, 
lieutenant,”  he  said.  “I  will  wait  here  with  the  rest  of  the 
gang  for  the  train  from  Mainopolis.  Do  not  use  her  roughly; 
but  if  she  escapes,  your  life  will  answer  for  it.  Remain  in  the 
cave,  and  wait  for  my  return,  which  will  probably  not  be  be¬ 
fore  evening.” 

The  man  addressed,  who  was  a  brutal-looking  ruffian,  gave 
a  grunt  of  assent,  and  summoning  half  a  dozen  men,  drew 
his  knife  and  cut  the  cords  upon  the  girl’s  ankles. 

•Remember  what  I  have  told  you,”  Black  Burton  said,  as  in 
obedience  to  the  lieutenant’s  gruff  command  she  rose  to  her 
feet.  "Accompany  these  men,  and  when  I  return  have  your 
mind  made  up  as  to  whether  your  father  shall  live  or  die.” 

He  turned  away  again  as  he  spoke,  and  Nora,  realizing  that 
she  had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  accompanied  her  ruffianly  cap¬ 
tors  in  silence. 

In  a  short  time  the  cave  was  reached;  the  embers  of  a  fire 
■vt-rc  still  burning  on  the  floor,  and  fresh  fuel  being  added  they 
soon  broke  Into  a  blaze,  while  the  lieutenant,  piling  up  some 
blankets  o  a::  to  form  a  rough  couch,  led  the  girl  toward  it. 

“Hit  down  here,”  he  said,  “till  I  have  time  to  talk  with  you. 
and  in  the  meantime  I  guess  I’ll  just  slip  a  cord  around  your 
ankles  again.” 


He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  then  turning  away, 
walked  toward  the  fire,  leaving  her  alone. 

The  girl  sat  like  one  stunned.  She  could  not  wholly  realize 
the  horror  of  her  position,  the  fearful  choice  that  was  left  her 
— her  own  honor  or  her  father’s  life. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  she  sat  motionless,  as  if  carved 
out  of  stone,  until  the  entrance  of  twenty  or  thirty  more 
ruffians  aroused  her  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  she  sank 
into  her  former  apathetic  state  again. 

Half  an  hour  or  so  longer  passed,  and  then  three  more  ruf¬ 
fians  entered  the  cave.  They  joined  the  others,  who  were  seat¬ 
ed  around  the  fire,  and  then  after  a  short  period  the  lieutenant 
arose  and  advanced  toward  her. 

“Look  here,”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  “I’m  a  rough¬ 
looking  fellow,  afid  I’m  just  about  as  bad  as  they  make  them; 
but  your  father  did  me  a  good  turn  once,  and  I  don’t  forget 
it.  I’m  going  to  help  you  to  escape.” 

A  cry  of  glad  surprise  was  rising  to  the  girl’s  lips,  but  the 
man  checked  it  with  a  warning  gesture. 

“Hush!”  he  exclaimed.  “If  any  of  the  gang  knew  it  my 
life  wouldn’t  be  worth  a  cent.  See,  I’m  going  to  cut  the  cords 
upon  your  wrists  and  ankles.  Don’t  you  attempt  to  get  up, 
though,  till  I  come  back.” 

As  he  spoke  he  glanced  toward  the  ruffians  gathered  around 
the  fire,  and  then  rapidly  he  drew  his  knife  and  set  the  girl’s 
wrists  and  ankles  at  liberty. 

“Remember  what  I  told  you  and  sit  still,”  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  then  turning,  he  walked  toward  the  fire. 

For  several  minutes  he  spoke  earnestly  to  the  ruffians  gath¬ 
ered  around  it.  As  hq  concluded  they  all  rose  and  left  the 
cave. 

Waiting  until  the  last  of  them  had  passed  out,  the  lieutenant 
arose  and  approached  the  girl. 

“Come,  now,”  he  said,  offering  his  hand.  “I  have  sent  the 
gang  off  on  a  fool’s  errand,  but  they  may  be  back  soon,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

The  girl  needed  no  further  urging,  but  taking  the  proffered 
hand  suffered  him  to  lead  her  across  the  cave  until  a  narrow- 
passage-way  was  reached. 

The  passage  was  in  utter  darkness,  but  the  man  seemed  to 
know  his  way  well,  and  for  a  hundred  yards  or  more  they  went 
on,  until  further  progress  was  stopped  by  a  seemingly  solid 
wall. 

“Just  stand  quiet  a  moment,”  the  guide  said,  releasing  her 
hand,  “and  we’ll  soon  get  out  of  this.” 

As  he  spoke  he  stooped  down,  and  rolling  aside  a  stone  dis¬ 
closed  an  opening  through  which  penetrated  the  gray  light  of 
the  breaking  dawn. 

Crawling  through  it,  he  told  Nora  to  follow,  and  obeying,  in 
a  few  moments  she  stood  beside  him  in  the  open  air. 

“That  is  a  secret  no  one  knows  but  myself,”  the  man  chuc¬ 
kled,  “and  it’s  served  me  many  a  good  turn  before  now.  Come 
along  now,  and  we’ll  soon  be  in  a  place  of  safety.” 

He  again  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  led  her  along  for 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  when  he  stopped  be¬ 
fore  what  seemed  to  be  a  pile  of  bowlders  heaped  against  the 
sides  of  the  ravine. 

Again  he  released  her  hand,  and  rolling  aside  one  of  the 
smallest  of  them,  disclosed  a  hole,  barely  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  man’s  body  passing  through. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  squeeze  yourself  through  that?”  he 
asked. 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  noticing  it  he  said  hurriedly: 

“You  needn’t  be  afraid.  There’s  nobody  knows  of  that  cave 
|  but  myself,  and  you  can  lay  there  safe  till  1  get  a  chance  to 
j  send  word  to  your  friends." 

The  girl  was  far  from  reassured  by  the  words,  but.  realizing 
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that  she  had  no  choice,  she  crawled  through  the  opening, 
and  in  another  moment  the  lieutenant  stood  beside  her. 

Striking  a  match,  he  advanced  further  into  the  cave,  and 
'lighted  a  lantern  that  hung  against  the  wall;  then  turning, 
he  broke  into  a  laugh  of  gloating  triumph. 

The  girl  shrank  back,  terrified  at  the  laugh  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  evil  face. 

“Ha.,  ha,”  he  cried,  “that  w,as  a  good  one  on  the  captain. 
I  guess  I  know  a  pretty  face  as  well  as  he  does,  and  I’ve 
got  the  best  of  him  this  time.  Now,  my  beauty,  just  give 
me  one  kiss  of  them  pretty  lips  of  yours,  and  it  will  pay  me 
for  all  the  trouble  I  had  getting  you  here.” 

He  advanced  toward  her  as  he  spoke,  and  a  feeling  of  sick¬ 
ening  horror  filled  the  girl’s  breast  as  she  heard  his  words 
and  saw  the  action.  Nerving  herself  by  an  effort,  however,  she 
took  a  step  back  and  drew  herself  erect. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  said,  haughtily. 

“I  mean,"  the  ruffian  answered,  taking  a  step  nearer,  “that 
you’ve  got  to  be  my  sweetheart  instead  of  the  captain’s.  I’ve 
fell  dead  head  over  ears  in  love  with  you,  and  I  want  a  kiss, 
and  I’m  going  to  have  it.” 

As  he  spoke  he  stepped  nearer  to  her,  and  despite  her  strug¬ 
gles  threw  his  arms  about  her  waist. 

A  cry  of  horror  rose  to  her  lips,  but  it  was  checked  almost 
before  it  was  uttered  by  a  wild  shriek  of  mortal  agony. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  CHOICE  OF  DOOMS. 


As  Red  Light  Dick  felt  the  knife  pressing  against  his  throat 
and  heard  the  threat  breathed  into  his  ear,  he  remained  mute 
and  motionless. 

For  several  moments  the  man  who  held  the  knife  also  was 
silent. 

This  fact  suggested  to  the  young  engineer  that  he,  like 
himself, .  did  not  wish  the  man  who  was  leading  the  girl 
toward  the  passage  to  become  aware  of  his  presence. 

As  this  suited  his  own  plans  perfectly,  he  waited  until  the 
pan  had  entered  the  passage,  and/  then  he  said  in  a  low 
voice: 

“Do  you  belong  to  the  gang?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  why  do  you  threaten  one  of  your  pals?” 

“You’re  no  pal  of  mine.” 

“I  ain’t?” 

“No.” 

“Perhaps  you  know  better  than  I  do.” 

“I  know  you  don’t  belong  to  the  gang.” 

“Who, am  I,  then?” 

“You  are  Red  Light  Dick.” 

“You  are  a  poor  hand  at  guessing.” 

“Think  so  if  yon  want  to,  but  you  are  Red  Light  Dick,  fast 
enough.  I  followed  you  here,  and  I’m  going  to  keep  you  till 
the  captain  comes.” 

As  the  man  spoke  thus,  the  young  engineer  remembered  the 
conversation  he  had  heard  between*  the  three  men,  and  he 
answered: 

Well,  I  suppose  as  long  as  you  followed  me,  it  is  no  use  my 
denying  it.  I  am  Red  Light  Dick.” 

“Of  course  you  are.”  the  other  said,  “and  you’re  worth  a 
hundred  dollars  to  me.  Come  along  now  out  of  this.” 

As  be  spoke  he  lowered  the  knife  from  the  young  man’s 
throat. 

This  was  the  opportunity  for  which  Dick  had  been  waiting 
-~he  had  only  been  talking  to  gain  time. 


With  a  sudden  leap  aside  he  disengaged  himself  from  the 
outlaw’s  grasp,  and  then,  raising  both  hands,  he  brought  the 
stones  down  with  crushing  force  upon  his  head. 

The  action  ha<j  been  wholly  unexpected  on  the  outlaw’s  part, 
and,  with  a  single  choking  gasp,  he  sank  senseless  on  the 
floor. 

Bending  over  him.  Red  Light  Dick  took  the  knife  from  his 
hand,  and  then,  feeling  in  his  belt,  relieved  him  of  his  revol¬ 
vers;  another  moment  and  he  had  entered  the  passage. 

Rapidly,  yet  noiselessly,  and  with  the  utmost  caution,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  along  it  until  the  sound  of  a  voice  caused  him  to 
pause. 

It  was  the  lieutenant  speaking  to  Nora  as  he  removed  the 
stone,- and  waiting  until  they  had  both  passed  through,  Dick 
followed. 

As  he  heard  the  words  of  the  lieutenant,  and  thinking  he 
was  really  assisting  Nora  to  escape,  the  young  man  was  on 
the  point  of  revealing  his  presence,  but  on  second  thought  he 
decided  to  wait  awhile  until  he  should  be  assured  that  it  was 
really  so. 

In  the  gray  light  of  the  dawn  that  was  beginning  to  break 
he  had  not  difficulty  in  keeping  them  in  sight,  and  when  at  last 
the  lieutenant  paused  and  rolled  away  the  stone  from  the 
entrance  to  the  second  cave,  he  was  not  a  dozen  yards  behind 
them. 

No  sooner  had  the  lieutenant  entered  than  he  drew  nearer 
and  peered  through  the  opening. 

He  saw  the  ruffian  light  the  lantern;  then,  when  he  threw  off 
his  disguise  and  avowed  his  treachery  to  the  girl,  Red  Light 
Dick  waited  no  longer. 

Drawing  one  of  the  revolvers,  he  crawled  through  the  open¬ 
ing  and  sprang  toward  the  treacherous  ruffian. 

No  sooner  had  he  thrown  his  arm  around  the  helpless  girl 
than  Dick  was  beside  him,  the  muzzle  of  the  revolver  almost 
touching  his  forehead. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  report,  followed  by  a  cry  of 
mortal  agony,  and  the  ruffian  fell  to  the  ground,  a  bullet 
through  his  brain.  \ 

As  she  saw  she  was  saved,  a  hysterical  laugh  left  Nora's 
lips,  and  she  would  have  fallen  but  for  Dick’s  supporting  arm. 

“Do  not  give  way  to  your  feelings,  Miss  Whitman.”  Dick 
said.  “We  are  still  in  danger,  and  unless  you  keep  up  your 
courage  we  may  both  be  again  taken  prisoners.” 

The  words  had  the  effect  of  somewhat  calming  the  girl,  and 
she  answered  eagerly: 

“You  are  right.  I  must  be  brave,  but  let  us  hasten  and  leave 
this  place.” 

Still  supporting  her  with  his  arm,  Dick  led  her  to  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  cavern,  ,and  then,  both  crawling  through,  they 
stood  once  more  in  the  open  air. 

“Which  way  shall  we  go  now?"  Nora  asked. 

“The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  for  the  track.”  Dick 
answered.  “It  will  soon  be  daylight  now.  and  the  traln-wreck- 
ers  will  probably  retire  to  the  cave  and  hide  themselves.  Once 
we  reach  the  track  we  can  soon  make  our  way  to  the  nearest 
station.” 

The  plan  was  full  of  danger,  but  it  was  the  only  one  practic¬ 
able.  and  they  hurried  on  as  fast  as  possible  toward  the 
track. 

As  it  came  in  sight  both  were  surprised  to  see  an  engine 
standing  upon  it. 

Before  either  had  time  to  speak,  the  sound  of  voices  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  both.  v. 

(  Touching  in  the  shadows  of  the  bushes,  they  listened,  and 
soon  discovered  the  speakers  belougod  to  the  gang  of  train- 
robbers. 

“We’d  best  go  up  to  the  cave  and  see  after  the  lieutenant.” 
one  of  them  was  saying.  “It  was  a  queer  lay  of  his  sending 
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us  off  alone,  anyhow.  Since  the  captain  ain’t  here,  it’s  his 
place  to  lead  the  attack.” 

“Are  all  the  boys  on  hand?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  ain’t  much  in  favor  of  going  for  this  train,”  another  said. 
“It’s  taking  too  big  risks  in  daylight.  Ten  to  one  they  see 
the  obstruction,  and  back  away.” 

“That’s  so."  another  assented,  “and  I  ain’t  going  to  have  no 
hand  in  it  unless  the  lieutenant  comes  along.” 

“Then  let’s  go  to  the  cave  and  fetch  him.” 

To  this  all  agreed  except  one  man,  who  asked: 

“What  about  the  engine?” 

“She’s  all  right.  Let  her  stay  where  she  is,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer. 

Another  moment  or  two,  and  by  the  sound  of  their  voices  it 
was  evident  they  were  all  proceeding  in  a  body  to  the  cave. 

Waiting  until  their  voices  became  inaudible,  Dick  assisted 
his  companion  to  rise. 

“Fortune  favors  us,”  he  said.  “In  less  than  half  an  hour  we 
will  both  be  in  safety.” 

Still  retaining  his  grasp  of  the  girl’s  hand,  he  walked  toward 
the  track. 

In  a  moment  or  two  more  the  engine  was  reached,  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  girl  on  board,  he  also  sprang  upon  the  platform. 

An  expression  of  satisfaction  left  his  lips  as  he  saw  fhe 
steam  was  up,  and  opening  the  throttle,  the  locomotive  at  once 
began  to  move  ahead. 

By  this  time  the  morning  had  fairly  broken,  and  a  look  of 
anxiety  succeeded  the  first  satisfied  expression  on  the  young 
man’s  face. 

“The  train  from  Mainopolis  should  be  due  by  this  time,”  he 
said.  “I  will  have  to  run  the  engine  for  all  it  is  worth  to 
avoid  meeting  it.” 

“"Why  not  go  toward  Noahville?”  Nora  asked. 

“Because  the  train  belonging  to  this  engine  is  on  the  track 
somewhere  in  that  direction.  You  see  the  engine  is  headed 
toward  Mainopolis.  We  must  put  on  all  steam  and  trust  in 
Providence.” 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  locomotive  went 
flying  over  the  track  at  the  fastest  speed  consistent  with  safe¬ 
ty. 

More  than  half  the  distance  to  the  station  was  covered,  and 
they  had  reached  a  desolate  stretch  of  country,  when  suddenly 
they  came  in  sight  of  more  than  fifty  men  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  track  ahead  of  them. 

All  were  armed,  and  the  young  engineer  knew  them  at  once 
to  bje  a  party  of  the  train-robbers. 

“Throw  yourself  on  the  floor,”  he  cried  to  Nora,  and  as  she 
obeyed  the  command  he  put  on  every  pound  of  steam  the  loco¬ 
motive  would  carry. 

It  seemed  fairly  to  leap  from  the  track  as  he  did  so,  and  in 
an  instant  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  train-robbers. 

Following  his  advice  to  the  girl,  Dick  also  threw  himself  on 
the  floor,  and  hardly  had  he  done  so  than  a  shower  of  bullets 
came  flying  over  their  heads. 

No  sooner  had  the  volley  been  discharged  than  the  young 
engineer  again  sprang  to  his  feet;  he  knew  that  it  was  almost 
tempting  death  to  run  the  locomotive  at  such  a  fearful  rate  of 
speed,  and  he  was  about  to  reduce  it  when  an  exclamation  of 
horror  left  his  lips. 

He  saw  now  the  reason  of  the  outlaws’  stand  beside  the 
track. 

Directly  ahead  was  a  huge  stick  of  timber  lashed  to  the 
rails,  and  he  and  the  girl  were  rushing  madly  on  to  their 

deaths. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Red  Light  Dick  was  taken  aback  by 
the  unexpected  horror  of  their  position,  and  with  his  hand 
on  the  throttle  he  stood  hesitating  how  to  act. 


On  either  hand  death  stared  them  in  the  face. 

To  advance  was  to  rush  to  a  horrible  doom.  To  either  slack¬ 
en  speed  or  retreat  was  to  fall  riddled  by  the  bullets  of  the 
outlaws. 

It  was  a  choice  of  dooms,  either  fearful  to  contemplate. 
Which  should  it  be? 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  NARROW  ESCAPE. 

For  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment,  Red  Light  Dick 
hesitated  how  to  act. 

To  continue  on  was  certain  death;  to  slacken  speed,  and 
returning,  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  outlaw’s  fire,  was  little 
less  so. 

Still  there  was  a  chance  that,  by  taking  the  latter  course, 
they  might  escape,  and  the  young  engineer  instantly  shut  off 
the  steam. 

It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon;  the  impetus  of  the  locomotive 
still  carried  it  rapidly  ahead,  and  when  it  reached  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  it  was  with  a  shock  that  nearly  threw  him  off  his  feet. 

The  outlaws  by  this  time  leaped  upon  the  track,  and  were 
hurrying  toward  them,  discharging  their  weapons  as  they 
did  so. 

Dick  had  given  the  girl  one  of  the  revolvers  taken  from 
the  dead  lieutenant,  and  glancing  at  her  he  saw  that  her 
face,  though  pallid  to  the  very  lips,  was  set  and  determined. 

“Our  only  chance  is  to  make  a  dash  through  them,”  he  said 
hurriedly.  “Do  not  rise,  but  if  you  see  a  chance  to  drop 
any  of  the  ruffians,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment.” 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  Dick  knew  from  the  expression 
of  her  face  that  she  would  follow  his  directions. 

As  he  spoke  he  reversed  the  motive  power  of  the  engine, 
and  opening  the  throttle  to  its  widest  extent,  they  dashed 
toward  the  approaching  outlaws. 

Discerning  the  young  engineer’s  intention,  fierce  shouts  left 
their  lips,  and  another  shower  of  bullets  came  whistling  past 
the  ^occupants  of  the  car. 

Dick  had  also  thrown  himself  upon  the  floor,  however,  and 
the  volley  passing  harmlessly,  the  next  instant  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruffianly  gang. 

Again  the  weapons  of  all  rang  out  simultaneously,  and  a 
cry  of  pain  from  Dick  told  that  this  time  their  a^m  had  been 
truer  than  before. 

The  next  moment,  however,  the  locomotive  had  dashed 
past  them  like  the  wind,  and  criesi  of  rage  left  their  lips  as 
they  saw  their  expected  victims  slipping  out  of  their  grasp. 

They  still  continued  to  blaze  away  with  their  rifles  and  re¬ 
volvers,  but  none  of  the  bullets  did  any  further  damage,  and 
in  a  few  moments  more  the  locomotive  rounded  a  curve  that' 
hid  them  from  view. 

“We  have  been  fortunate  so  far,”  Dick  said,  as  he  staggered 
to  his  feet.  “Now,  if  we  meet  with  no  further  interruption^ 
and  run  at  all  speed,  if  the  train  from  Mainopolis  is  behind 
time,  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  reach  the  next  station  in 
time  to  telegraph  and  save  the  Noahville  train." 

“But  you  are  wounded,”  the  girl  said,  anxiously. 

The  blood  was  indeed  trickling  from  a  wound  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  One  of  the  bullets  had  grazed  his  forehead,  and  a 
hair’s-breadth  more  would  have  been  fatal. 

“Oh,  that  is  nothing,”  Dick  said,  lightly,  “though  for  the 
moment  it  was  painful.  A  mere  scratch — nothing  more.” 

The  girl,  however,  insisted  on  binding  it  up  with  her  own 
handkerchief,  and  the  anxiety  she  manifested  for  him  caused 
a  feeling  of  pleasure  to  thrill  through  the  young  man’s  breast. 
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By  the  time  she  had  tied  the  handkerchief  around  hie  fore- 
head  the  spot  from  where  they  had  started  was  reached,  and 
once  more  Dick  advised  her  to  lie  down. 

It  was  more  than  probable,  he  thought,  that  the  ruffians 
they  had  seen  going  toward  the  cave  might  have  returned,  and 
he  also  crouched  down  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any  fly¬ 
ing  bullets. 

None  came,  however,  and  slackening  speed  a  little,  they 
went  on  for  two  or  three  miles  further,  when  they  saw  a 
train  of  cars  on  the  track  ahead  of  them. 

A  number  of  men.  some  of  whom  were  mounted,  were 
gathered  around,  and  an  expression  of  despair  left  the  girl's 
lips  as  she  saw  them. 

“Alas!  our  escape  is  again  cut  off,”  she  said. 

“I  do  not  think  so,"  Dick  answered.  “Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  those  men  yonder  are  friends.” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?”  Nora  asked. 

“Because  if  they  belonged  to  the  gang  of  train-wreckers, 
they  would  have  been  with  the  rest  lying  in  wait  for  the  train 
from  Mainopolis.  I  think  they  are  the  passengers  of  the  Noah- 
ville  train,  who  have  fallen  in  with  one  of  the  patrols.” 

“I  trust  it  may  be  so,"  Nora  said,  clasping  her  hands. 
“What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

“I  have  no  choice  but  to  run  the  risk  of  my  supposition 
being  correct,  and  stop.” 

“But  if  they  should  prove  to  be  another  party  of  train- 
wreckers?” 

"We  would  certainly  be  in  a  bad  position.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  stop.” 

As  he  spoke  he  shut  off  the  steam,  and  the  locomotive  in¬ 
stantly  began  to  slacken  speed. 

In  a  few  moments  it  came  to  a  standstill,  and  the  men 
who  had  been  gathered  around  the  cars  approaching,  Dick 
saw  his  supposition  had  been  correct. 

They  were  the  passengers  on  the  train  from  Noahville,  who 
had  been  joined  by  the  same  patrol  he  had  met  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  night,  and  headed  by  Mat  Matheson. 

In  a  few  moments  their  presence  was  explained. 

After  Dick  had  been  lashed  to  the  engine,  and  started  on 
the  track  to  what  had  seemed  to  be  an  inevitable  doom,  half 
a  dozen  or  more  of  the  train-wreckers  had  arrived  with  an¬ 
other  engine,  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  station  beyond; 
this  was  at  once  attached  to  thenars  and  run  several  miles 
away  until  a  disused  siding  wa3  reached,  when  the  cars  were 
uncoupled  and  the  engine  run  past,  leaving  the  train  standing 
on  the  track.  The  engine  was  the  same  which  Dick  and  Nora 
had  boarded,  and  its  presence  on  the  track  was  thus  accounted 
for. 

Meanwhile  the  passengers,  having  been  relieved  of  every¬ 
thing  of  any  value  they  possessed,  had  tried  to  make  their 
way  to  the  next  station;  in  doing  so  they  fell  in  with  the 
patrol,  who,  accompanied  by  the  majority  of  the  passengers, 
had  proceeded  to  where  the  cars  had  been  left. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  spot,  however,  the  train- 
wreckers  had  taken  their  departure,  and  Mat  Matheson  was 
ranch  exasperated  that  he  and  his  companions  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  them. 

“I'd  give  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  my  own  pocket  if  I'knew 
where  they  were.”  he  said.  “I’d  just  like  to  get  them  to  meet 
us  face  to  face  once." 

His  companions  were  equally  eager  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  the  outlaws,  and  Red  Light  Dick  said: 

“I  know  where  their  retreat  is  situated,  and  will  lead  you 
to  it,  but  first  we  must  go  on  to  the  next  station  and  telegraph 
to  stop  the  train  from  Mainopolis.  If  they  were  not  warned  in 
time  all  on  hoard  will  be  doomed.” 

“Would  It  not  l»c  better  to  return  at  once  and  remove  the 
obstruction?  Mat  Matheson  suggested. 


“No.  The  distance  Is  greater  than  to  the  station,  and  if  the 
outlaws  are  still  on  the  watch  we  would  have  to  fight  before 
we  could  accomplish  it,  and  perhaps  after  all  be  too  late.” 

The  truth  of  this  was  apparent,  and  the  engine  being  at¬ 
tached.  all  steam  was  put  on  and  the  train  run  on  to  the 
next  station. 

A  message  was  instantly  sent  to  the  station  beyond  the 
obstruction  and  an  answer  received  that  the  train  from  Main¬ 
opolis  was  behind  time  and  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Another  message  was  accordingly  sent,  telling  it  to  remain 
there  until  the  obstruction  could  be  removed,  and  then  a  car 
containing  all  the  members  of  the  patrol,  as  well  as  a  dozen 
or  more  volunteers,  was  attached  to  the  engine  and  started  in 
search  of  the  outlaws. 

Running  at  full  speed,  they  soon  reached  the  spot  where  the 
obstruction  was  on  the  track,  when  the  engine  was  brought  to 
a  standstill,  and  the  occupants  of  the  car  leaped  to  the  ground. 

There  was  no  sign  of  any  of  the  train-wreckers  about,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  sticks  of  timber  were  removed  from 
the  track. 

"They  have  seen  their  game  was  up  after  you  got  clear 
through  them,"  Mat  Matheson  said,  "and  have  gone  to  their 
cave  to  lie  low  till  night  again.  If  we  once  get  them  there 
we  will  have  them  safe.” 

“Then  let  us  lose  uo  time  in  getting  there,"  Red  Light  Dick 
answered.  “For  all  we  know  there  may  be  spies  around  who 
hear  every  word  we  are  saying.  All  aboard  now,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  will  be  among  them.” 

The  men  needed  no  second  bidding,  and  crowding  into  the 
car,  steam  was  again  turned  on.  and  they  dashed  at  full  speed 
in  the  direction  of  the  path  that  led  to  the  train-wreckers’  re¬ 
treat. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AN  EVIL  BARGAIN. 

6n  leaving  old  Dan  Davis’  cottage,  the  lawyer,  Peckham, 
had  walked  rapidly  to  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying. 

1  hat  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  visit  was 
evident  by  the  expression  of  his  face  and  the  way  he  occa¬ 
sionally  chuckled  to  himself. 

I  am  in  luck  to-day,  that  is  certain,”  he  muttered,  almost 
inaudibly,  as  he  walked  along.  “I  have  the  whole  case  down 
fine.  The  only  question  now  is  whether  it  will  pay  me  better 
to  stick  to  my  present  employer  or  work  on  my  own  hook.” 

Whether  he  decided  the  question  or  not.  he  did  not  make  any 
further  remarks  until  the  hotel  was  reached,  when  he  sent  a 
servant  to  inquire  If  Mrs.  Fullerton  was  disengaged. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  servant  returned  with  an  affirmative 
reply,  and  showed  him  up  to  the  private  sitting-room  the  lady 
had  engaged. 

As  he  entered  it  could  be  seen  she  was  a  tall,  rather  mascu¬ 
line-looking  woman,  of  probably  thirty-five;  her  features  were 
regular,  her  complexion  good,  and  her  teeth  white  and  even; 
but  there  was  an  expression  in  her  large  black  eyes  that  was 
calculated  to  awake  a  feeling  of  distrust.  She  wa«*  richly 
dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  diamonds  in  her  ears  and  on 

her  throat,  and  with  an  almost  supercilious  air  she  motioned 
the  lawyer  to  a  chair. 

Well,"  she  asked,  "have  you  found  out  anythin*’” 

"Yes.” 

“What  is  it?  Does  the  child  still  live?” 

"Yes.” 

“And  can  ho  prove.  Ids  identity?” 

"1  think  so." 
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“You  think  so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  not  sure?” 

“  No.” 

“The  certificate  then  is  lost?” 

"I  do  not  know.” 

“Could  you  not  learn?” 

“Not  positively.  I  learned  there  had  been  papers  found  on 
the  body  of  the  woman  whom  it  was  supposed  was  his  mother, 
but  whether  they  were  the  ones  that  would  establish  his 
claim  or  not  I  do  not  know.” 

“Did  you  ask?” 

“Yes;  but  the  man  was  suspicious,  and  would  neither  show 
uor  describe  them  to  me.” 

“He  has  them,  then?” 

“  Yes.” 

The  woman  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

“We  must  find  out,”  she  said,  at  length. 

“How  is  it  to  be  done?” 

“If  we  knew  where  these  papers  are - ”  the  woman  began. 

“Well?”  the  lawyer  said,  as  she  paused. 

“We  might  be  able  to  get  possession  of  them.” 

“You  mean  they  might  be  stolen?” 

“Precisely.”  --  ,  j 

For  a  few  moments  the  lawyer  made  no  reply. 

”1  think  perhaps  I  might  learn  where  they  are  and  get 
possession  of  them  if  the  reward  was  worth  the  risk.” 

“  The  reward  ?  ” 

“Yes.”  •  ^ 

"Name  anything  in  reason  and  you  shall  have  it.” 

“Then  give  me  the  same  interest  in  the  case  that  you  have.” 

“What  do  you  mean?" 

“I  mean  that  when  the  fortune  is  yours  you  will  share  it 
with  me.” 

“You  must  be  mad.” 

“I  am  net.  Without  me  you  can  never  gain  it.  Give  me 
your  promise  that  when  it  is  safely  yours  you  will  become 
my  wife,  and  the  wedding  will  take  place  within  a  month.” 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  woman  was  silent. 

“You  are  deceiving  me,”  she  said  at  length.  “You  have 
learned  more  than  you  have  told  me.” 

“Why  do  you  think  so?”  v 

“Do  you  take  me  for  a  child  or  a  fool  that  I  cannot  see?” 

“For  neither.  I  take  you  for  a  woman,  a  smart  woman,  and 
with  my  assistance,  a  wealthy  woman,  whom  I  have  asked  to 
be  my  wife.  What  is  your  answer?” 

“I  have  none  to  give  at  present.  I  must  have  time  to  con¬ 
sider.  You  have  no  more  information  to  give  me?” 

"Not  till  I  have  your  answer.” 

“I  will  give  it  to  you  to-morrow.” 

“Very  well,”  Peckham  said,  rising.  “Until  then  I  will  trou¬ 
ble  you  no  further.  Allow  me  to  bid  you  good-night.” 

He  bowed,  and  passing  out  of  the  apartment,  went  down¬ 
stairs  to  the  reading-room. 

“I  have  got  the  affair  down  to  its  proper  bearings  now,”  he 
mused,  as  he  did  so.  “If  she  accepts  my  proposal  I  will 
-tick  to  her;  if  not  I  transfer  my  services  to  the  boy.” 

Seating  himself  in  the  reading-room,  he  lighted  a  cigar  and 
sat  perusing  the  daily  papers  for  some  time;  then  taking  some 
documents  from  his  pocket,  he  studied  them  over  carefully. 

The  clock  was  striking  twelve  as  he  took  the  key  of  his 
room,  and,  bidding  the  clerk  good-night,  went  upstairs. 

He  had  not  risen  the  following  morning  when  two  officers 
entered  the  hotel  in  search  of  him. 

Each  of  them  had  a  warrant;  one  was  to  search  his  person 
and  apartments  for  stolen  articles,  and  ihe  other  for  his  ap¬ 
prehension  on  a  charge  of  burglary  and  assault. 


The  warrants  were  issued  on  the  requisition  of  Priscilla 
Davis,  the  old  engineer’s  sister. 

The  assault  upon  her  by  the  midnight  robber  had  not  been 
fatal,  and  first  thing  next  morning  she  had  proceeded  to  the 
chief  of  police  and  told  her  story. 

As  the  missing  papers  were  not  found  in  his  possession,  and 
he  was  able  to  prove  an  alibi,  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the 
official  keeping  him  in  custody,  especially  as  Priscilla  admitted 
that  the  thief  had  been  another  person,  and,  notwithstanding 
her  vehement  assertions  that  he  was  the  accomplice  of  the 
real  robber,  he  was  discharged,  with  an  apology  for  the  an¬ 
noyance  it  had  occasioned  him. 

Among  thos‘e  whom  curiosity  had  attracted  to  the  court  was 
Mrs.  Fullerton,  and  no  sooner  had  Priscilla  Davis  caught  sigift 
of  her  than  an  exclamation  left  her  lips. 

“That  woman  there,”  she  cried,  excitedly,  pointing  her  finger 
at  her,  “is  like  enough  to  the  thief  to  be  his  own  sister.” 

Peckham  had  by  this  time,  however,  been  discharged,  and, 
hurriedly  drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  Mrs.  Fullerton  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel. 

Hardly  had  she  removed  her  street  costume  and  entered 
her  sitting-room,  than  Peckham  presented  herself. 

“You  heard  what  that  woman  said?”  she  asked,  when  the 
door  was  closed. 

Her  manner  was  nervous  and  excited;  that  of  the  lawyer 
was  quite  the  reverse,  as  he  answered: 

“I  did.” 

“You  know  what  it  means?” 

"I  think  so.  As  J.  read  it.  the  meaning  is  that  a  certain 
person,  whom  we  have  been  counting  on  as  dead,  is  still 
alive.” 

“Yes,  and  it  is  he  who  has  stolen  the  papers?” 

"Precisely.” 

“What  shall  we  do  now?” 

“First  tell  me  what  you  intend  doing?” 

“What  do  you  mean?" 

“I  asked  you  a  question  lust  night.  I  await  your  answer.” 

"You  want  me  to  say  whetner  I  will  become  your  wife  or 
not?” 

“  Yes.  ”  e 

“But  the  conditions  are  changed  since  then.” 

“No  matter.  I  still  stick  to  my  proposal." 

"And  the — the - " 

“The  man  who  has  the  papers  you  woul(^  say?” 

"Yes.” 

I 

"He  must  be  removed  forever.” A 

"But  the  papers?” 

“They  must  be  recovered." 

“And  the  boy?” 

“Will  soon  work  out  his  own  destruction.  He  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  deadly  danger." 

“But  suppose  he  escapes?” 

"Then  he  also  must  be  put  out  of  the  way.” 

“And  you  will  assist  me?” 

“Even  to  doing  the  deed  myself.  Now  what  is  your  an¬ 
swer?” 

"If  you  succeed  I  will  marry  you.” 

“Swear  it.” 

“I  swear.” 

"Swear  by  the  memory  of  the  night  of  your  husband’s 
death.” 

The  woman's  face  paled;  she  trembled  violently. 

“I  cannot.  It  is  too  horrible,”  she  said. 

“Swear  it,”  Peckham  said,  rising,  “or  our  partnership  ends 
and  your  secrets  will  become  those  of  your  enemies.” 

He  knew  he  had  the  advantage,  and  the  woman  also  know- 
jug  it,  weakened. 
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“Yes,”  she  said,  “by  the  memory  of  that  night  I  swear  that 
when  the  end  is  gained  I  will  become  your  wife." 

“Then  we  are  one  through  life,”  Peckham  said,  and  taking 
her  hand,  he  pressed  his  lips  upon  her  forehead  to  seal  the  evil 
bargain  they  had  made  between  them. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DOOMED. 

After  the  obstruction  upon  the  track  had  been  removed 
the  party  again  boarded  the  car  to  begin  the  search  for  the 
train-wreckers. 

In  a  short  time  the  spot  where  the  train  had  been  stopped 
the  previous  night  was  reached. 

Leaving  the  locomotive  standing  on  the  track,  the  men 
all  looked  at  their  weapons  and  followed  Red  Light  Dick 
towards  the  cave. 

They  saw  no  sign  of  any  of  the  ruffians,  and  in  silence 
they  went  on  until  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  was  reached, 
when  Dick  halted. 

“Here  is  the  place,”  he  said.  “The  opening  is  only  large 
enough  for  one  person  to  crowd  through  at  a  time.  With 
half  a  dozen  men  stationed  outside,  while  the  rest  attack 
them  in  the  interior,  we  cannot  fail  to  catch  them  all.” 

“But  how  are  the  rest  to  get  inside?”  Mat  Matheson  asked. 

“I  will  lead  them  to  another  entrance  through  which  the 
ruffians  inside  are  unaware,  and  we  will  take  them  complete¬ 
ly  by  surprise.” 

Half  a  dozen  men  were  accordingly  stationed  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  cavern,  while  Dick  led  the  rest  to  the  opening 
through  which  the  lieutenant  had  conducted  Nora  Whitman. 

Noiselessly  they  passed  through  and  along  the  passage  until 
they  could  see  the  light  of  the  fire  in  the*cave  ahead  of  them. 

As  they  went  on,  however,  they  found  they  were  destined 
to  disappointment  in  their  intention  of  capturing  the  whole 
gang.  / 

There  were  but  half  a  dozen  in  all  seated  around  the  fire; 
utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  attacking  party’s  approach,  they 
were  made  prisoners  almost  before  they  knew  it.  and  without 
a  drop  of  blood  being  spilled. 

Upon  being  questioned  as  to  where  the  rest  of  the  gang  were 
they  either  maintained  a  sullen  silence  or  expressed  their 
utter  ignorance. 

Mat  Matheson  drew  Red  Light  Dick  aside  and  consulted 
■\Vith  him  as  to  what  they  should  do  next. 

“For  my  part,”  Dick  said,  "I  can  assist  you  no  longer.  I  am 
the  only  man  in  the  party  who  can  run  the  train  back  to 
Noahville,  and  I  must  do  so  at  once.” 

“That  is  so,”  Matheson  admitted,  “for  now  I  remember,  the 
engineer  who  ran  her  out  has  not  turned  up.  Ten  chances 
to  one  he  was  in  with  these  ruffians.” 

“Very  probable,”  Dick  said.  “But  what  do  yoti  propose  do¬ 
ing?” 

“I’m  going  to  stay  here  with  as  many  of  the  men  who  will 
back  me  and  lay  for  these  scoundrels  till  they  return." 

“But  suppose  they  have  spotted  us  and  won’t  come  back?” 

“Then  they’ll  get  ahead  of  us  once  more,  that’s  all,”  was 
the  reply.  “But  I  do  not  think  they  suspect  we  are  here. 
Anyhow,  there  seems  to  be  lots  of  grub  around,  and  we  may 
as  well  stay  here  as  anywhere  else  until  night,  and  then  if 
they  don't  come  we’ll  go  out  and  scour  the  country  around  for 
them.” 

To  this  suggestion  all  of  the  party  agreed,  and  while  the 
prisoners  were  bound  hund  and  foot  and  carried  out  of  sight 
of  the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  Dick,  accompanied  by  a  couple 


of  men  who  had  volunteered  to  act  as  firemen,  returned  to 
where  they  had  left  the  locomotive. 

It  still  was  standing  on  the  track,  and  getting  on  board  of 
it  they  were  soon  going  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the 
station  where  the  train  of  cars  had  been  left. 

The  engine  was  soon  attached  to  it,  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  was  on  the  road  back  to  Noahville. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  city  the  full  particulars  of 
the  outrages  along  the  line  had  been  received,  and  all  the 
train  hands  declared  their  intention  of  no  longer  risking  their 

i 

lives  on  the  road. 

The  superintendent  was  in  despair.  Since  no  train  had  run 
through  the  previous  night,  it  was  imperative  that  one  should 
to-night,  and  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  hands  to  go  by  of¬ 
fers  of  a  premium  amounting  in  all  to  several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  but  in  vain. 

Red  Light  Dick  was  willing  to  take  the  risk,  but  he  could 
find  no  one  to  accompany  him. 

Suddenly  an  idea  struck  him. 

Turning  to  the  assembled  men,  he  addressed  them. 

“See  here,”  he  said,  “if  you  were  sure  the  track  was  safe 
would  you  make  the  attempt?” 

“Yes.”  th'ey  all  answered. 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  go  ahead  and  see  that 
it  is  safe.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  they  all  asked. 

“What  I  say.  I  will  go  ahead  with  an  engine  and  tender. 

I  will  keep  just  far  enough  ahead  of  you  that  you  can  stop 
if  anything  happens  to  my  engime.  Then  there  can  be  no 
danger.  What  do  you  say?  Will  you  go  on  these  conditions?” 

“Yes,"  several  of  them  answered,  and  one  added: 

“But  it’  staking  too  big  a  risk  on  your  own  life.” 

“That  is  my  lookout,”  Dick  said.  “I  am  willing  to  run  the 
risk  alone.” 

“But  you  will  want  a  fireman,”  one  of  them  said. 

“No,”  Dick  answered.  “I’ll  manage  it  by  myself.  I  would 
not  care  to  take  the  chances  of  endangering  the  life  of  another 
person.” 

As  the  hrave  youth  made  this  declaration,  several  offered  to 
accompany  him;  that  .they  were  not  very  much  disappointed 
at  his  firm  refusal,  however,  was  plain  to  be  seen. 

The  superintendent  took  Dick’s  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 

“I  can  never  thank  you  enough.”  he  said.  “May  my  earnest 
hopes  for  success  go  with  you.” 

/‘I  will  do  my  best,”  Dick  answered.  “But  one  question." 

“What  is  it?” 

“Is  the  train  from  Mainopolis  coming  through  to-night?" 

“Yes.” 

“They  have  been  able  to  procure  hands  then?" 

“So  the  president  telegraphs  me.  A  gang  of  new  hands 
from  the  East  arrived  to-day." 

“We  pass  it  at  Brackett’s  Junction?" 

“  Y  es.  ” 

Very  well,  Dick  said,  and  after  some  more  friendlv  words 
from  the  superintendent  and  wishes  for  his  success.  Dick 
proceeded  to  get  the  engine  in  order. 

It  was  already  within  twenty  minutes  or  so  of  the  hour 
for  the  train  to  start,  and  sharp  on  time  the  engine  left  the 
depot,  followed  a  few  minutes  afterward  by  the  train. 

Dick  by  no  means  underestimated  the  danger  of  his  under¬ 
taking,  he  knew  that  he  was  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  but 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  lead  the  way  for  the  train*  though, 
if  it  was  in  human  power  to  do  it. 

Brackett  s  Junction,  where  he  was  to  pass  the  train  from 
Mainopolis,  was  a  little  more  than  half-way  through,  and  he 
had  reached  within  a  few  miles  of  it  when,  seeing  he  was 
behind  time,  and  having  a  stretch  of  straight  and  level  road 
ahead  of  him,  he  Increased  his  speed  a  little. 
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Hardly  had  he  done  so  than  the  mingled  reports  of  more 
than  a  dozen  rifles  rang  out  from  either  side  of  the  track,  and 
a  shower  of  bullets  whistled  about  his  ears, 
r  At  the  same  moment  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  shoot  through  his 
forehead,  and,  staggering,  he  fell  unconscious  to  the  floor. 

Still  the  engine  went  rushing  on  at  full  speed. 

„  On  it  went  until  the  junction  was  reached,  then  passed  it 
like  a  flash. 

The  train  from  Mainopolis  had  not  yet  arrived,  but  as  the 
engine  went  flying  past  the  junction  its  whistle  could  be  heard 
ahead. 

It  was  on  the  same  track  as  the  wildcat  locomotive  with  its 
insensible  engineer. 

On  dashed  both  trains  until  their  headlights  almost  flashed 
upon  each  other. 

Still  Red  Light  Dick  lay  motionless,  and  still  the  locomotive 
rushed  on,  carrying  him  to  his  doom. 


‘ 


✓ 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AN  AMBUSH. 

On  at  full  speed  rushed  the  locomotive,  to  meet  the  ap¬ 
proaching  train. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came  toward  each  other  until  the 
flashes  from  their  headlights  almost  mingled. 

The  engineer  of  the  train  saw  the  peril,  and  instantly  slack¬ 
ening  speed,  gave  a  warning  whistle  and  rang  the  bell  vio¬ 
lently. 

Then  for  the  first  time  Red  Light  Dick  moved. 

The  shriek  of  the  engine  still  further  aroused  him  from 
his  stupor,  and,  staggering  to  his  feet^  he  looked  around  in  a 
bewildered  way  for  an  instant. 

Then  the  full  extent  of  his  peril  flashing  upon  him,  he  seized 
the  valve  to  slacken  speed. 

Still  the  impetus  of  the  engine  was  such  that  it  seemed  a  col- 


:  lision  wTas  inevitable. 

A  few  moments  of  terrible  suspense  passed,  until  they  both 
came  to  a  standstill,  not  two  feet  separating  them. 

The  escape  of  both  the  young  engineer  and  those  on  board 
the  train  from  Mainopolis  had  indeed  been  a  narrow  one. 

“Who  are  you  and  why  did  you  not  wait  at  the  junction  until 
we  arrived?”  the  engineer  of  the  train  asked,  in  anything  but 
a  courteous  manner. 


“I  am  known  as  Red  Light  Dick,”  was  the  answer,  “and  I 
did  not  stop  at  the  junction  because  1  could  not.” 


“You  could  not?” 

“No.  I  was  running  this  engine  ahead  of  the  train  from 
Noahville,  to  see  that  the  track  was  all  safe.  Just  beyond  the 
junction  I  was  fired  at,  and  one  of  the  bullets  striking  me  I 
remained  unconscious  until  I  heard  the  whistle  of  your  en- 


gine.” 

“It  was  a  pretty  close  shave  for  both  of  us,”  the  engineer 
said.  “Are  you  badly  wounded?” 

“No.  The  bullet  only  grazed  my  forehead." 

“You  are  able  to  run  the  engine  back  to  the  junction  alone?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  start  right  off.  We  are  behind  time  as  it  is.” 

Without  making  any  reply,  the  young  man  again  opened  the 
throttle  and  ran  the  engine  back  to  the  junction. 

;  The  train  from  Noahville  was  standing  on  the  track,  and 
those  on  board  hailed  his  safe  return  with  satisfaction. 

The  train  had  also  been  fired  on  by  the  ruffians,  and,  though 
no  person  had  been  hurt,  they  did  not  doubt  Dick  had  fallen 
a  victim,  and  that  the  Mainopolis  train  was  doomed. 

A  second  time  the  young  engineer  'had  escaped  death  by  a 


hair’s  breadth,  the  bullet  having  cut  through  his  scalp  and 
grazing  the  skull. 

He  expressed  his  determination  of  continuing  the  run  to 
Mainopolis,  as  he  had  undertaken  it,  however,  and  after  some 
hesitation,  and  urged  on  by  his  example,  the  hands  of  the 
train  bound  for  Noahville  also  expressed  their  intention  of 
going  through. 

Accordingly  the  two  trains  passed  each  other,  and  proceeded 
on  their  opposite  courses,  Dick  still  leading  the  way  alone 
with  the  engine  to  Mainopolis. 

No  further  interruption  occurred,  and  they  reached  the 
depot  nearly  on  time. 

As  Dick  alighted  from  the  engine,  and  stood  on  the  plat¬ 
form  watching  the  few  passengers  also  alight,  one  of  them, 
a  lady,  closely  veiled,  approached  him. 

As  she  came  closer  she  raised  her  veil,  and  the  young  engin¬ 
eer  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  as  he  recognized  Nora 
Whitman. 

“You  here,  Miss  Whitman?”  he  said.  “I  thought  you  had 
remained  in  Noahville?” 

“No,”  the  girl  answered.  “I  could  not  stay.  I  was  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  see  my  parents,  and  I  thought  that  w’hen  you  were  so 
brave  as  to  risk  your  life  for  the  train’s  safety,  I  would  be 
a  coward,  indeed,  if  I  hesitated  to  make  the  journey.” 

“I  am  glad  that  we  got  through  safely,”  Dick  replied,  some¬ 
what  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

“And  now  since  we  have  done  so.”  the  girl  went  on,  “you 
must  promise  me  to  call  at  our  house  this  afternoon  that 
mamma  and  papa  may  join  their  thanks  with  my  own  for  hav¬ 
ing  saved  my  life.” 

“I  beg  you  will  not  speak  so,”  Dick  answered  in  embarrass¬ 
ment.  “You  owe  me  no  thanks.  I  only  did  my  duty.” 

“But  you  cannot  prevent  me  feeling  grateful,”  Nora  said, 
“and  you  will  not  offend  me  by  refusing  to  call,  will  you?” 

“No,”  Dick  replied,  “if  you  desire  it  I  will  do  so,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  will  be  very  busy  and - ” 

“I  will  take  no  excuses,”  Nora  interrupted,  “but  will  look 
for  you  this  afternoon.” 

As  she  spoke  Mr.  Whitman  himself  came  out  of  the  office  and 
approached  the  pair. 

“Nora!”  he  said,  in  evident  surprise  on  recognizing  his 
daughter. 

“Yes,  papa,  it  is  I,”  the  girl  said,  kissing  him.  “Are  you  not 
glad  to  see  me?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  child,  but  I  tremble  at  the  danger  you  ran  in 
coming  here.  It  was  very  rash  of  you.” 

"I  know  it  was,  papa,  but  you  know  I  was  always  head¬ 
strong.  I  came  very  nearly  paying  dearly  for  it,  though,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  this  gentleman  here  I  shudder  to  think 
what  might  have  been  my  fate.” 

The  president  turned  to  the  young  engineer  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

“You  are  indeed  the  prince  of  engineers,”  he  said.  “I  was 
already  under  great  obligations  to  you,  and  since  you  have 
saved  my  daughter  from  danger  you  have  earned  my  lasting 
gratitude.  ” 

“You  do  not  know  the  fearful  peril  he  saved  me  from,  papa,” 
Nora  said.  “I  can  never  thank  him  enough.  Now  m'ake  him 
promise  again  that  he  will  call  at  our  house  this  afternoon, 
and  let  mamma  add  her  thanks  to  ours.” 

Mr.  Whitman  cordially  repeated  the  invitation,  and  the 
young  man  promised  to  call,  but  it  was  destined  that  he  was 
not  to  keep  his  promise. 

After  Nora  had  been  placed  in  a  carriage  and  sent  home,  Mr. 
Whitman  took  Dick  into  his  private  office  and  learned  the 
story  of  his  adventures  since  he  had  left  the  city. 

The  president  was  much  agitated  as  he  learned  of  the  peril 
through  which  his  daughter  had  passed,  and  when  the  young 
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man  told  how  the  patrol  had  taken  possession  of  the  cave  to  try 
and  trap  the  ruffians,  he  at  once  telegraphed  to  learn  whether 
or  not  they  had  succeeded. 

In  a  short  time  an  answer  was  received  from  a  station 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  distant,  saying  there  was  no  communi¬ 
cation  with  any  point  heyond. 

The  explanation  of  this  circumstance  was  plain;  the  wires 
had  without  doubt  been  cut  by  the  outlaws. 

To  have  it  repaired  at  once  was  imperative,  and  an  engine 
and  car  were  got  in  readiness  to  take  a  gang  of  men  to  the 
spot. 

The  men  were  easily  found,  but  no  engineer  was  to  be  had. 
and  Dick  had  again  to  volunteer  his  services. 

As  there  were  no  trains  due  before  they  would  have  time  to 
reach  the  junction,  there  was  no  danger  except  of  some  ob¬ 
struction  on  the  track  or  an  attack  by  the  outlaws. 

Having  daylight  in  their  favor,  however,  and  all  the  men 
being  well  armed,  they  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  from 
either  source,  and  Dick  running  the  engine  at  a  rapid  rate  of 
speed,  in  less  than  an  hour  the  station  from  which  the  tele¬ 
gram  had  been  sent  was  reached. 

For  half  a  dozen  miles  or  so  further  they  went  on,  when 
they  reached  the  spot  where  the  wires  were  cut. 

It  was  in  a  stretch  of  thickly  wooded  country,  and  as  the 
engine  was  stopped  and  a  portion  of  the  men  alighted,  the 
thought  crossed  the  mind  of  each  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
place  for  an  ambush. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  truth  of  this  surmise  was 
proved. 

Hardly  had  they  commenced  to  repair  the  severad  wire  than 
from  the  cover  of  the  surrounding  trees  rang  out  the  reports 
of  more  than  a  dozen  rifles,  and  a  shower  of  bullets  came 
pouring  among  them. 


% 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  HIDDEN  PURPOSE. 

As  Priscilla,  old  Dan  Davis’  sister,  left  the  courtroom  after 
making  her  unsuccessful  charge  against  Peokham,  one  of  the 
spectators  followed  her. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  while  he  could  not  ex¬ 
actly  have  been  set  down  as  a  tramp,  it  was  evident  neither 
his  wardrobe  nor  his  purse  was  overstocked. 

A  ragged,  grizzly  mustache  and  beard,  concealing  the  lower 
part  of  his  face,  added  to  the  general  seediness  of  his  appear¬ 
ance,  while  the  soft  felt  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes  suggested 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  court  recognition. 

Her  mind  fully  occupied  with  her  own  reflections,  the  old 
woman  never  suspected  she  was  being  followed,  and  she 
walked  rapidly  on  until  the  cottage  occupied  by  her  brother 
and  herself  was  reached. 

Pausing  as  he  saw  her  enter  and  close  the  door,  the  man 
stood  for  several  moments  as  if  undecided  how  to  act. 

"What  can  be  their  game?”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “Some 
evil  one,  I  doubt  not,  when  the  villainous  lawyer  and  that 
fiend  in  woman’s  form  are  leagued  together.  If  I  could  only 
find  a  dew  to  it  r  would  have  the  opportunity  for  which 
I  have  been  waiting  so  long.  I  must  find  it;  but  how  shall  I 
begin?  Shall  I  try  to  gain  the  confidence  of  this  old  woman, 
or  shall  I  keep. a  watch  upon  the  lawyer  and  his  accomplice?” 

After  a  few  moments  more  of  reflection  he  evidently  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  latter  course,  and  turning,  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  the  town. 

Meanwhile  Peckham  had  received  the  promise  of  the  reward 
he  had  asked  for  his  complicity  in  the  woman’s  schemes,  and 


leaving  her  apartment,  thought  over  \j;hat  he  Kho,1,<I 

take  first. 

At  length  he  decided  upon  a  bold  course,  and  leaving  the 
hotel  he  made  his  way  to  Dan  Davis  cottage. 

The  surprise  of  both  the.  old  engineer  and  his  sister  on 
seeing  him  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  either  of  them  of  speech 
for  a  few  minutes,  which  Peckham  hastened  to  improve. 

“You  no  doubt  are  both  surprised  to  see  me,"  he  said., 
“but,  my  dear  friends,  I  really  could  not  allow  you  to  labor 
under  a  misapprehension  regarding  the  motives  of  my  former 
visit.  I  am  confident  if  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  I  can  convince  you  that  you  have  judged  me  wrongly. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  steal¬ 
ing  the  papers?”  Dan  asked. 

“I  not  only  say  so,  but  I  can  prove  that  I  had  not,’  was 
the  reply. 

“Then  prove  it.” 

“I  will  do  so  by  showing  you  that  the  loss  of  the  papers 
is  ^s  much  a  misfortune  to  me  as  it  is  to  your  adopted  son.” 

■'How  can  that  be?” 

“I  will  tell  you.  The  papers  that  w'ere  found  upon  the 
person  of  the  dead  woman  with  your  evidence  would  conclu¬ 
sively  prove  the  legitimacy  of  the  boy’s  birth.  That  is  the 
object  that  I  had  in  view\” 

“You  had?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  was  your  reason?  Are  you  any  relative  of  his?” 

“No;  the  search  was  purely* professional.” 

“But  you  must  have  had  some  reason.” 

“Undoubtedly  I  had.  The  same  reason  that  influences  all 
of  us.  I  expected  to  gain  a  large  reward.  You  remember  I 
told  you  that  if  the  papers  were  such  as  I  hoped  , there  would 
be  money  in  them  for  all  of  us.” 

“Yes,  I  remember  that,”  Dan  said.  “But  after  you  found  out 
all  you  wanted  to  know  you  were  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out  of 
the  house  you  forgot  to  say  anything  more  about  it.” 

“I  was  too  cautious,  I  admit,”  Peckham  replied.  “Now’  I 
will  tell  you  all.  If  these  papers  can  be  found,  the  boy  becomes 
the  heir  to  a  fortune  of  nearly  a  million  dollars.” 

“A  million  dollars!”  Dan  and  his  sister  exclaimed  in  one 
breath. 

“Yes,  and  the  person  who  furnishes  the  necessary  evidence 
(o  prove  his  claim  receives  ten  thousand.” 

“And  so  you  were  trying  to  get  it  all  for  yourself,”  Dan 
said. 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  the  heir  to  the  property  for 
nearly  two  years.” 

I  see,  old  Dan  said.  “And  when  you  found  out  where 
the  papers  were  you  thought  you’d  steal  them,  so  you  wouldn’t 
have  to  share  the  reward  with  any  other  person.” 

"You  wrong  me,”  Peckham  said,  hastily.  “No  such  thought 
ever  entered  my  mind.” 

“You  lie,  and  you  know  it,"  Dan  replied.  “You  were  afraid 

to  do  it  yourself,  but-  you  hired  some  one  to  come  and  steal 
them  for  you.” 

Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,”  the  lawyer  protested. 

I  am  not,”  old  Dan  went  on.  “I’m  not  a  lawver  like  you 
but  I’m  not  altogether  a  fool,  and  I  can  see  through  your  whole 


You  needn’t  pile  any  more  lies  on  top  of  the  ones  you  h 
already  told,”  Dan  interrupted.  “When  you  found  you  w 
fooled,  smart  as  you  thought  yourself,  and  the  papers  t 
were  stolen  were  uot  the  ones  you  wanted—" 

“Not  the  ones  I  wanted?”  Peckham  repeated,  interrupt 
the  other  in  turn.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  you  still  have 
documents  of  which  you  told  me?” 

You  are  very  innocent,  aren't  you?"  the  engineer  Mid  , 
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tactically.  "Since,  though,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it. 
I'll  tell  you  that  I  suspected  from  the  first  you  were  a 
scoundrel,  and  as  soon  as  you  were  gone  out  of  the  house  I 
changed  the  papers,  and  the  thief  you  hired  only  got  my 
old  engineer's  certificate  and  a  locket  that  belonged  to  my 
sister  here." 

"Then  you  have  the  documents  still?"  Peckham  said  eagerly. 

"Yes,  I  have  them,”  was  the  answer,  “and  in  a  place  where 
you  will  never  be  able  to  lay  hands  on  them.  Now,  you  scoun¬ 
drel,  leave  my  house  this  instant,  and  never  come  back 

again.” 

“But - "  Peckham  began. 

"Leave  my  house,  I  say.  this  minute,”  Dan  repeated,  "and  if 
either  you  or  any  of  your  accomplices  come  back  again,  I’ll 
t-hoot  yod  on  the  spot.  Get  now,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  the  worse 

tor  you.” 

As  he  spoke  the  old  engineer  prduced  a  revolver  from  the 
pocket  of  his  coat  and  leveled  it  at  the  lawyer,  who  instantly 
began  backing  toward  the  door. 

"Pray  put  up  your  weapon  and  allow  me  to  explain,”  he 
began,  but  again  Dan  interrupted  him  with  the  single  word: 

"Get.” 

Seeing  that  the  old  man  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  Peck¬ 
ham  waited  no  longer,  but  hastily  making  his  exit  from  the 
house,  walked  slowly  back  to  the  hotel,  a  brooding  expression 
on  his  face. 

As  he  drew  near  to  the  hotel,  the  man  who  had  followed 
Priscilla  to  the  cottage  accosted  him. 

"You  are  Mr.  Peckham?”  he  said. 

"That  is  my  name,”  the  lawyer  replied. 

“And  mine  is  Simpson,  Julius  Simpson.  I  would  like  to 
speak  with  you  a  few  moments  on  business — important  busi¬ 
ness.” 

"I  shall  be  happy  to  listen  to  you.” 

“But  I  cannot  do  so  here.  Our  interview  must  be  private 
— strictly  private.  It  relates  to  the  affair  concerning  which 
you  were  in  court  this  morning.” 

The  lawyer  looked  keenly  at  him  for  a  moment;  then,  tell¬ 
ing  the  other  to  accompany  him,  he  entered  the  hotel,  and  led 
the  way  to  a  private  room. 

Closing  the  door,  he  invited  the  other  to  be  seated,  and  also 
taking  a  chair,  asked: 

"Now,  what  is  it  you  wish  to  consult  me  about?" 

"I  will  tell  you  presently,”  was  the  answer.  "First,  though, 
I  wish  you  to  answer  me  a  question.” 

"What  is  it?” 

“Are  you  ahd  Mrs.  Fullerton  together. in  this  scheme?” 

“What  scheme?” 

“Pshaw,  you  know  well  enough  what  I  mean.  Is  she  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  possession  of  the  papers  that  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  engineer  Davis?” 

“Neither  she  nor  I  are  interested  in  getting  possession  of 

them.” 

The  man  who  had  styled  himself  Simpson  rose. 

“Then  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  applied  to  the  wrong 
parties.  Let  me  bid  you  good-day.” 

"Stay,"  Peckham  said,  as  the  other  moved  toward  the  do'or. 
"Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question?” 

“Because  I  thought  I  might  be  of  service  to  you,  that  is 
all.” 

f  “Sit  down  again,”  Peckham  said,  “and  suppose  that  we  are 
both  interested  in  the  recovery  of  these  documents.” 

“In  that  case  l  could  be  of  service  to  you.” 

-How?” 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment. 

“Swear  never  to  divulge  it,  and  I  will  tell  you.” 

‘I  swear  I  will  never  do  so.” 
l;.<n  I  am  the  man  who  stole  the  papers.” 


"Impossible!”  Peckham  said,  starting  from  his  seat. 

"It  is  true.” 

"But  how  did  you  know  of  their  existence  and  value?" 

“I  did  not  until  I  overheard  your  conversation  with  the 
engineer  and  his  sister,  and  learned  where  they  were  con¬ 
cealed.  i  was  listening  outside  the  window.” 
v“Then  your  object  in  stealing  them  was  to  sell  them  for  as 
much  as  you  could  get?” 

“Precisely.” 

"And  when  you  found  the  real  documents  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  you  thought  you  could  induce  me  to  advance  money 
on  the  worthless  substitutes.” 

The  man  started,  and  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  was 
rising  to  his  lips;  but  quickly  checking  it,  he  remained  silent 
for  a  few  moments. 

“It  was  not,”  he  said  at  length. 

"What  was  It,  then?” 

b 

"To  negotiate  with  you  for  the  original  papers.” 

"But  you  have  not  got  them.” 

“1  know  where  they  are.” 

"And  you  will  get  them?” 

“Yes — if  the  reward  is  large  enough.” 

"How  much  do  -you  want?” 

"Five  thousand  dollars  when  the  papers  are  placed  in  your 
hands.” 

“I  have  not  got  the  money.” 

"Then  I  will  seek  another  customer.” 

Again  he  moved  toward  the  door,  and  again  Peckham  stop¬ 
ped  him. 

"I  will  give  you  double  that  sum,”  he  said,  "if  you  will  wait 
for  six  weeks.” 

The  man  looked  keenly  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two;  then 
he  asked: 

"What  security  will  you  give  me?” 

“My  note  is  all  I  can  offer  you;  but  by  then  I  will  be 
able  to  meet  it.” 

“  How?” 

"I  am  to  be  married  before  then,  and  my  wife  will  have  a 
fortune  of  over  a  million  dollars;  but  to  prove  her  claim  I 
must  have  these  papers.” 

An  exclamation  of  surprise,  checked  almost  instantly,  rose 
to  the  man's  lips. 

“Answer  me  one  question,”  he  said,  eagerly.  “Is  your  in¬ 
tended  wife  Mrs.  Fullerton?” 

“Yes,”  Peckham  answered. 

A  look  of  triumph  came  upon  the  other’s  face. 

"Then  you  shall  have  the  papers.”  he  said.  “Within  a  week 
they  shall  be  in  your  possession.  I  will  call  again  to-morrow 
and  receive  your  written  promise  for  the  ten  thousand.” 

He  turned  abruptly  as  he  spoke,  and  leaving  the  room,  pass¬ 
ed  down  the  staircase  and  out  of  the  hotel. 

The  look  of  triumph  was  still  in  his  eyes  as  he  walked 
rapidly  toward  the  suburbs  in  wrhich  the  old  engineer’s  cot¬ 
tage  was  situated. 

"I  begin  to  understand  their  game,”  he  muttered.  “It  is  a 
deep  one,  but  it  suits  my  plans.  He  does  not  suspect  me  nor 
my  hidden  purpose,  and  they  shall  play  into  my  hands.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  INKERN Ali  DEVICE. 

As  a  portion  of  the  party  sent  from  Mainopolis  to  repair 
the'  telegraph  wires  began  their  work  more  than  a  dozen  re¬ 
ports  rang  out  from  the  surrounding  trees,  and  a  volley  of 
bullets  came  whistling  toward  them. 
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As  they  fired  the  outlaws  emerged  from  their  places  of  con¬ 
cealment  and  advanced  upon  the  workmen. 

According  to  a  previously  arranged  plan,  only  those  neces¬ 
sary  to  repair  the  severed  wires  had  left  the  car,  and  the 
train-wreckers  counted  upon  an  easy  victory. 

In  this,  however,  they  were  soon  destined  to  find  themselves 
mistaken. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  those  still  on  board  the  car 
to  draw  them,  if  possible,  from  their  places  of  cover,  and  no 
sooner  had  they  succeeded  in  doing  so  than  they  all  leaped 
from  the  car  and  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  their  compan¬ 
ions. 

As  they  now  outnumbered  the  outlaws  more  than  two  to 
one,  the  ruffians  attempted  to  again  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
trees,  but  a  well-directed  volley  from  their  new  opponents 
dropped  nearly  half  of  their  number. 

The  rest,  driven  to  bay,  fought  desperately,  and  for  a  few 
moments  an  almost  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  but  at  last  the 
ruffians  were  overpowered,  and  all  who  were  not  killed  or 
wounded  were  taken  prisoners. 

Three  of  them  had  been  killed  outright,  while  the  rest  were 
more  or  less  wounded.  The  other  party  had  also  lost  two  of 
their  number,  while  not  a  few  of  them  had  received  a  wound 
of  some  kind. 

By  the  time  the  wounded  had  been  seen  to  as  well  as  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances  and  lifted  into  the  car,  the 
severed  wires  had  been  repaired,  and  the  engine  was  run  on  to 
the  next  station. 

Here  it  was  found  that  the  place  they  had  repaired  was 
the  only  one  where  the  wires  had  been  tampered  with,  and 
a  message  was  at  once  sent  on  to  Mat  Matheson,  asking 
what  success  he  had  met  with  in  trapping  the  train-wreckers. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer  the  car  was  started  for 
Mainopolis,  taking  the  prisoners  as  well  as  the  dead  and 
wounded  on  board. 

As  there  was  little  or  no  danger  of  any  obstructions  hav¬ 
ing  been  placed  on  the  track  since  they  had  passed  over  it, 
Dick  ran  the  locomotive  at  full  speed,  and  before  noon  they 
had  again  reached  Mainopolis. 

Here  the  prisoners  were  at  once  handed  over  to  the  author¬ 
ities,  while  the  wounded  ones  were  taken  to  the  hospital  and 
the  dead  to  be  prepared  for  interment. 

By  the  time  the  train  had  reached  the  depot  a  telegram  had 
arrived  from  Mat  Matheson,  saying  that  their  plan  of  trapping 
the  outlaws  had  proved  a  failure. 

In  some  way  they  must  have  learned  of  the  party  that  was 
lying  in  wait  for  them  in  the  cavern,  and  had  not  returned  to 
it. 

This  was  discouraging,  but  fhe  capture  of  the  survivors  of 
the  party  who  had  laid  in  ambush  for  the  workmen  sent  to 
repair  the  wires  made  some  amends,  and  somewhat  cheered 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  directors  of  the  railroad. 

Threats  and  promises  of  bribes,  though  both  were  liberally 
offered,  failed  to  extract  any  information  from  the  prisoners, 
and  they  were  committed  to  jail  in  separate  cells  to  await 
their  trial. 

The  expedition  of  the  morning  had  rendered  it  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  Dick  to  keep  his  promise  to  Nora,  as  he  was  much 
fatigued,  and  it  was  imperative  he  must  take  some  rest,  espe¬ 
cially,  as  seemed  probable,  that  he  would  again  have  to  make 
the  run  through  to  Noahville  that  night. 

Accordingly,  after  having  explained  his  reasons  to  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man  for  not  responding  to  the  invitation,  he  went  to  his  adopt¬ 
ed  father’s  house  to  take  the  rest  of  which  he  stood  in  need. 

A  few  hours’  sleep  thoroughly  refreshed  him,  and  about  haTf 
an  hour  before  the  time  of  starting  of  the  train  for  Noahville 
he  was  again  at  the  depot. 


Going  direct  to  the  president’s  office  he  learned  that  Mr. 
Whitman  had  not  yet  gone1  home,  and  requested  to  see  him. 

He  was  at  once  shown  into  the  private  office,  where  he  found 
the  president  alone. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  come,”  he  said,  as  Dick  entered.  “Un¬ 
less  you  can  assist  us  it  seems  that  no  train  will  go  through 
to-night.” 

“What,  not  if  I  run  ahead  as  I  did  last  night?”  Dick  asked. 

“Yes,  on  those  conditions  and  none  other  will  the  hands 
agree  to  run  the  train,”  was  the  answer.  “But  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  again  risk  your  life  in  that  way,  even  if  the  trains  have 
to  stop  running  altogether.” 

“The  risk  is  my  own,”  Dick  said  quietly,  “and  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  try  it  again.” 

“If  you  will  do  so  I  can  only  thank  you,”  the  president  an¬ 
swered.  “and  as  I  have  offered  large  extra  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  any  of  the  miscreants,  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  may  soon  come  to 
an  end.” 

“I  hope  so,”  Dick  said,  “and  now,  Mr.  Whitman,  I  wish  to 
ask  a  favor  of  you.” 

“It  is  granted  before  it  is  asked,”  was  the  reply. 

Dick’s  face  flushed  somewhat  as  he  said: 

“You  are  aware,  Mr.  Whitman,  that  the  name  I  bear  was 
only  given  to  me  in  charity,  and  that  I  am  unaware  who  my 
parents  really  were.” 

“Yes,  I  have  heard,”  Mr.  Whitman  replied.  “But  no  person 
whose  opinion  is  worth  having  would  think  the  less  of  you  on 
that  account.” 

“It  is  not  that,”  Dick  said,  "but  on  the  body  of  the  poor 
woman  whom  I  supposed  to  haYe  been  my  mother  were  found 
some  papers  and  half  of  a  gold  locket,  the  other  half  of  which 
was  about  my  neck.  My  adopted  father  and  his  sister  have 
kept  these  ever  since  until  the  other  night,  when  some  person 
attempted  to  steal  them.” 

“For  what  purpose?” 

“That  I  do  not  know.  A  man  named  Peckham,  who  called 
himself  a  lawyer,  visited  my  father  the  other  night  and  seemed  - 
interested  in  his  account  of  how  I  was  found,  and  also  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  papers.  That  same  night  a  thief  entered 
the  house  and  attempted  to  steal  the  papers.  He  would  have 
succeeded  had  not  another  package  been  substituted  for 
them.” 

“He  must  have  had  some  object  in  selecting  these  particular 
papers,”  Mr.  Whitman  said,  as  Dick  paused. 

"That  is  what  I  think  myself,”  the  young  man  answered. 
“Perhaps  the  possession  of  them  may  yet  enable»me  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  of  my  birth,  and  as  the  attempt  to  steal  them 
might  be  repeated  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  if  you  would 
take  care  of  them  for  me.” 

Willingly,  Mr.  Whitman  answered.  “Have  you  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  my  looking  over  them?  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
suggest  something  that  may  be  useful  to  you.” 

I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would,"  Dick  answered. 
“Here  they  are.” 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  the  package  from  his  breast  pocket, 
and  laid  them  on  the  desk  before  Mr.  Whitman. 

They  will  be  safe  with  me.  I  assure  you,"  the  president 
said,  and  then,  after  a  few  more  words,  Dick  left  the  office 

and  proceeded  to  the  engine,  to  get  ready  for  the  trip  to  Noah¬ 
ville. 


When  they  learned  that  the  young  engineer  was  going  to 
repeat  his  plan  of  the  previous  night  and  run  ahead  to  in* 
sme  the  safety  of  the  track,  the  train-hands  consented  to 
make  the  run,  and  at  the  regular  time  thb  train  moved  out  of 
the  depot,  Dick  taking  the  lead. 

lime  was  a  sufficient  distance  allowed  between  the  lead¬ 
ing  locomotive  and  the  train  to  give  the  latter  time  to  -top 
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should  anything  happen  to  the  former;  and  for  an  hour  or 
t^o  after  night  had  fallen  they  ran  on  without  any  signs  of 
danger  being  seen. 

Dick  was  well  armed  and  prepared  in  every  way  as  far  as 
possible  for  any  emergency;  yet,  though  he  did  not  underesti¬ 
mate  the  risk,  ho  thought  it  possible  that  after  the  capture 
of  their  comrades  in  the  morning,  the  train-wreckers  might 
allow  the  train  to  run  through  that  night  without  interrup¬ 
tion. 

He  did  not  even  yet  know  the  fiendish  nature  of  the  mis¬ 
creants. 

The  night  was  a  fine  one,  and  coming  to  a  level  stretch  of 
road,  where  he  could  see  plainly  for  nearly  a  mile  ahead,  he 
put  on  extra  speed. 

There  was  no  sign  of  any  obstruction  ahead,  but  suddenly, 
with  a  fierce  shock,  he  felt  the  locomotive  lifted  from  the 
track;  then  there  was  a  deafening  explosion,  a  sheet  of  flame 
seemed  to  envelop  him,  and  he  lost  all  consciousness. 

It  had  all  been  the  work  of  an  instant.  Truly  the  mis¬ 
creants,  foiled  so  often  in  their  evil  designs,  had  at  last  hit 
upon  an  infernal  device  for  making  sure  of  their  victim. 

A  torpedo  had  been  placed  upon  the  track. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  REJECTED  PROPOSAL. 

The  evil  design  of  the  train-wreckers  had  been  successful. 

The  torpedo  had  exploded,  blowing  away  the  front  part  of 
the  engine,  ajid  throwing  it  off  the  track.  ' 

The  force  of  the  concussion  was  such  as  to  instantly  de¬ 
prive  the  young  engineer  of  consciousness,  and  he  was  thrown 
clear  of  the  engine  a.nd  dashed  violently  to  the  ground. 

No  sooner  had  the  torpedo  exploded  than  the  train-wreckers, 
nearly  fifty  in  number,  emerged  from  their  places  of  conceal¬ 
ment  near  by,  and  advanced  toward  the  scene  of  the  explo¬ 
sion. 

Foremost  among  them  was  their  leader,  Black  Burton. 

The  headlight  of  the  train  could  be  seen  still  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  Burton  turned  to  his  companions. 

“Follow  me,”  he  cried.  “They  must  have  seen  the  explosion 
and  began  to  slacken  speed.  If  we  do  not  hurry  they  will 
escape  us  after  all.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  locomotive  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  and 
it  was  evident  the  brakes  were  being  put  on  and  the  speed 
of  the  train  was  slackening. 

Led  by  Black  Burton,  the  train-wreckers  hurried  on,  but 
before  they  could  reach  it,  the  engine  had  been  reversed  and 
began  to  move  away  from  them. 

A  storm  of  angry  curses  broke  from  the  outlaws,  and  rais¬ 
ing  their  weapons  they  sent  a  volley  of  bullets  toward  the 
receding  engine.  « 

Whether  the  engineer  or  his  assistants  were  hit  or  not  they 
had  no  way  of  telling.  It  was  certain,  however,  their  plan  of 
plundering  the  train  had  been  thwarted,  and  they  could  only 
vent  their  impotent  rage  by  again  sending  a  volley  after  it. 

“They  have  escaped  us  this  time,”  Black  Burton  said,  “but 
it  is  no  use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain,  that  young  cub,  Red  Light  Dick,  is  out  of  the  way  at 
last,  and  we  can  have  it  all  our  own  way  in  future.” 

“That’s  all  very  well,  cap,  as  far  as  it  goes,”  one  of  the  ruf¬ 
fians  answered,  “but  it  seems  to  me  our  business  is  about 
played  out.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Black  Burton  asked. 

“I  m&arj  Just  what  I  say.  We’ll  have  to  change  our  quar¬ 
ters  for  there  won’t  be  any  more  trains  to  go  through.  If  it 


hadn’t  been  for  that  youngster  they  would  have  stopped  run¬ 
ning  before  this,  and  now  they’ll  stop  for  a  dead  certainty.” 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  that,”  Burton  answered.  “If 
we  don’t  have  any  more  trains  to  wreck  we’ll  have  some¬ 
thing  better.  I  have  got  a  plan  in  reserve  that  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  to  any  of  you  yet.” 

“What  is  it?”  the  man  asked,  and  the  voices  of  the  rest 
joined  in  the  question. 

“I  will  tell  you  when  the  time  comes,”  was  the  reply.  “Now 
look  around  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  traces  of  the  young¬ 
ster’s  body.  He  seems  to  have  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and 
perhaps  he  is  not  dead  yet.” 

The  ruffians  again  reached  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  and 
began  to  look  around  for  Dick’s  dead  body. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  uttered  an  exclamation.  “Here  he 
is,”  he  said.  “He  seems  to  be  dead  enough,  but  he  hasn’t  got  a 
scratch  on  him.” 

The  rest  of  the  ruffians  crowded  around  and  saw  he  had 
spoken  the  truth. 

When  the  young  engineer  had  been  thrown  from  the  engine 
he  had  been  carried  clear  of  the  track,  and  rolling  down  the 
side  of  the  embakment,  had  been  caught  by  a  clump  of  bushes 
growing  upon  the  slope. 

He  had  not  been  struck  by  any  of  the  fragments  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  his  insensibility  had  been  caused  merely  by  the 
shock  of  the  concussion  and  the  force  of  the  fall. 

“Is  he  not  dead?”  Burton  asked,  as  the  man  who  had  discov- 

t  * 

ered  him  knelt  and  placed  his  hand  on  the  young  engineer’s 
heart. 

“Hanged  if  I  think  he  is,”  was  the  reply.  “I’d  lay  odds  he’s 
only  stunned,  and  if  he’s  let  alone  he’ll  come  around  shortly. 
I  guess  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  make  sure  and  prevent  any 
future  trouble.” 

He  drew  his  revolver  from  his  belt  as  he  spoke,  and  cocked 
it;  he  evidently  was  about  to  put  a  bullet  through  the  head 
of  the  unconscious  youth,  when  Black  Burton’s  voice  checked 
him. 

“None  of  that,”  he  said.  “If  he  is  not  dead,  all  the  better 
for  the  plan  I  have  in  view.” 

The  ruffian  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“You  want  him  to  live?”  he  asked. 

“For  the  present,  yes.  Lift  him  up  and  carry  him  along 
to  the  cave.” 

All  the  ruffians  exchanged  glances  of  surprise,  and  the  ruf¬ 
fian,  who  still  knelt  beside  Dick,  said: 

“See  here,  cap,  this  is  a  queer  start.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  it?” 

An  angry  oath  left  Black  Burton’s  lips  and  he  drew  his  re¬ 
volver. 

“It  means  that  when  I  give  an  order  I  want  it  obeyed  with¬ 
out  any  back  talk,”  he  said.  “Do  you  mean  to  obey  me  or 
not?” 

As  he  spoke  he  leveled  his  weapon,  covering  the  heart  of 
the  ruffian,  who  weakened  at  once. 

“Of  course  I’ll  obey  orders,  cap,”  he  said.  “I  only  thought 
you’d  changed  your  mind  mighty  sudden.” 

“Then  remember  in  future  that  I  am  able  to  do  all  the  think¬ 
ing  that  is  wanted,”  Black  Burton  answered.  “What  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  obey  orders.  Put  up  your  weapon  now  and 
help  carry  him  to  the  cave.” 

Without  another  word  the  man  replaced  the  revolver  in  his 
belt,  and,  assisted  by  two  others  of  the  ruffians,  raised  Dick 
from  the  ground;  then  carrying  him  between  them  they  left 
the  scene  of  the  explosion  and  struck  into  the  woods,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  gang. 

After  going  a  short  distance  others  of  the  ruffians  relieved 
them  of  their  burden,  and  -with  one  or  two  more  changes  they 
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wont  on  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  when  a  narrow  ravine 
was  reached. 

Advancing  to  an  opening  in  the  rocks,  they  passed  through 
and  entered  a  cave,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  embers  of  a  fire 
were  still  smoldering. 

The  cave  was  a  large  one,  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  to 
which  Nora  Whitman  had  been  taken  a  prisoner,  and  follow¬ 
ing  Burton’s  direction  the  men  carried  Dick  to  the  opposite 
side,  where  a  heavy  wooden  door  was  fixed  in  the  wall. 

It  was  fastened  by  a  heavy  bolt  on  the  outside,  and  drawing 
this  back  Burton  opened  the  door  and  told  the  men  to  lay  their 
uilconscious  burden  beside  him,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his 
heart. 

“He  will  come  to  presently,  I  fancy.”  he  said.  "When  he 
does  I  will  have  a  talk  with  him.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke,  and  passing  to  the  outer 
cave  he  closed  and  locked  the  door,  leaving  Dick  alone. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  passed  before  the  youth  began 
to  recover  consciousness. 

When  he  did  so  it  was  some  time  before  recollection  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  and  then  he  could  not  imagine  where  he  was. 

Total  darkness  surrounded  him,  and  staggering  to  his  feet 
he  groped  around  with  his  hands,  to  try  and  discover  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  place  in  which  he  was  imprisoned. 

In  a  few  seconds  his  hands  touched  the  wall,  and  following 
it  he  soon  reached  the  door;  then  again  making  a  circuit  of 
the  wall,  he  found  the  apartment  was  a  small  one,  nor  more 
than  a  dozen  feet  square. 

From  the  uneven  nature  of  the  walls  he  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  was  in  a  natural  chamber  of  some  cave,  and 
after  trying  the  door  and  finding  it  firm,  that  he  was  a  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  hands  of  the  outlaws. 

His  limbs  and  body  were  stiff  and  sore  with  the  bruises 
he  had  received,  while  his  head  throbbed  as  if  it  would 
burst,  and  realizing  how  futile  any  attempt  at  escape  would 
be  at  present,  he  seated  himself  upon  the  floor  to  wait  until 
his  captors  should  show  what  their  intentions  were  regard¬ 
ing  him. 

Nearly  an  hour  passed,  and  then  he  heard  the  bolt  being 
drawn  on  the  outside  of  the  door;  the  next  moment  it  was 
opened,  and  a  man.  carrying  a  lantern,  entered. 

Closing  the  door,  he  advanced  toward  the  prisoner  and 
asked: 

“Do  you  know  me?” 

"Yes,”  Dick  answered. 

“Who  am  I?” 

“You  are  the  scoundrel  known  as  Black  Burton.” 

The  visitor  laughed  shortly. 

"You  are  not  very  complimentary,"  he  said,  “but  you  are 
correct  as  to  my  identity.  Now  do  you  know  why  I  have  come 
here?” 

“To  murder  me  probably.” 

"Not  at  all.  I  have  come  to  set  you  at  liberty.” 

"To  set  me  at  liberty!  You?"  Dick  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  give  you  wealth  and  position 
if  you  agree  to  my  conditions.” 

“There  are  conditions,  then?” 

“Yes.” 

"What  are  they?" 

“That,  you  acknowledge  me  as  your  uncle.  I  can  procure 
other  proofs  that  will  satisfy  the  world  with  your  affirmation. 
Acknowledge  me  as  your  uncle,  and  deny  on  oath,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  that  I  am  the  man  known  as  Black  Burton.” 

For  a  moment  or  two  Dick  made  no  reply;  he  was 'too  as¬ 
tounded  by  the  proposal  to  speak.  At  last  he  asked; 

“These  are  the  conditions  on  which  you  will  give  me  my 
liberty?" 


"Yes,  and  a  fortune,  provided  you  will  share  it  equally 
with  me.” 

“And  if  I  refuse?” 

“You  die.” 

“Then  you  can  kill  me  at  once.” 

“You  refuse  my  proposal?" 

“Yes.  with  scorn.” 

“And  you  think  that  I‘  will  murder  you  now?” 

“I  know  you  to  be  capable  of  that  or  any  other  foul 
crime.” 

“You  are  right  when  you  say  I  am  capable  of  doing  it,”  Bur¬ 
ton  answered;  “but  you  are  wrong  when  you  think  I  will  do 
so.  You  shall  die,  but  your  death  shall  not  be  swift  and  pain¬ 
less,  but  a  slow  and  tortuous  one  of  starvation.  Here,  in  the 
darkness,  you  shall  remain  until  you  will  go  mad  with  thirst 
and  pray  for  death  to  come  in  vain  unless  you  dash  your 
brains  out  against  the  wall  in  your  delirium.” 

In  spite  of  himself,  Dick  shuddered  at  the  fearful  prospect 
thus  presented  to  him;  he  knew  that  the  words  of  the  ruffian 
were  no  idle  threat,  and  that  he  would  not  hesitate  a  moment 
in  carrying  them  out.  Yet  his  determination  not  to  yield  to 
his  proposal  was  firm. 


“I  will  give  you  three  minutes  to  decide."  Burton  said. 
“Think  well  of  the  choice  between  wealth  and  luxury  and 
darkness  and  death.” 

He  took  out  his  watch  as  he  spoke,  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  the  thought  of  springing  upon  the  ruffian  and  attempting 
to  overpower  him  entered  Dick’s  mind,  but  realizing  in  his 
weak  state  how  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt,  he  stood  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  time  should  expire. 

"Now,”  Burton  said  when  it  had  done  so,  “your  answer.  Re¬ 
member  it  is  final.  Will  you  accept  wealth  and  liberty,  or 
will  you  not?” 


“Upon  your  conditions,  never!” 

A  fierce  oath  left  Burton’s  lips,  and,  drawing  his  revolver, 
he  leveled  it  at  the  young  man’s  heart;  for  a  moment  his 
finger  trembled  on  the  trigger,  and  then  with  a  short  laugh  he 
replaced  the  weapon  in  his  belt. 

"I  was  nearly  wasting  a  bullet  upon  you,”  he  said,  with  a 
look  of  fiendish  malignancy.  “It  would  have  been  a  pity  to 
shorten  your  suffering  in  that  way.  You  have  made  your 
choice,  and  you  shall  abide  by  your  decision.  Stay  here  and 
suffer  a  thousand  deaths  as  the  reward  of  your  obstinacy, 
while  I  enjoy  alone  the  fortune  you  might  have  shared.” 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  passed  through  the  door,  bolt¬ 
ing  it  behind  him,  and  leaving  Dick  alone  in  the  profound 
darkness. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  HASTENED  MARRIAGE. 

I  he  morning  after  the  bargain  had  been  made,  as  narrated 
in  a  previous  chapter,  between  Peckham  and  the  man  who 
called  himself  Simpson,  the  latter  called  upon  the  lawyer  at 
the  hotel. 

He  was  shown  into  the  same  room  in  which  the  conversa¬ 
tion  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  evening,  and  after  care¬ 
fully  closing  the  door,  Peckham  asked  eagerly: 

“Have  you  got  the  papers?” 

I  hat  is  a  leading  question,”  Simpson  answered,  uonchal 
antly,  "which  T  do  not  Intend  answering  just  at  present, " 

"Why  have  you  palled,  thou?”  Peckham  asked. 

"For  several  reasons.  Oue  of  them  is  that  l  am  not  over* 
burdened  with  ready  money  just  at  present,” 

“Why  did  you  not  tell  me  sooner?”  Peckham  said,  hastily 
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“1  am  not  very  flush  myself,  but  what  I  have  1  will  be  happy 
to  share  with  you." 

"Then  you  may  as  well  let  me  have  a  double  X’  for  a 
starter.”  was  the  answer. 

The  lawyer  took  a  bill  of  the  value  mentioned  from  his 
pcK'ketbook.  and  gave  it  to  the  other,  who  placed  it  in  his 
pocket. 

“That  part  of  the  business  being  arranged,”  he  said,  as  he 
did  so,  “we  will  now  proceed  to  the  next.” 

“Yes,"  the  lawyer  said,  eagerly.  “Go  on.” 

“In  the  first  place,  then,”  the  other  replied,  *‘I  wish  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions." 

“Relative  to  the  papers?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  do  you  want  to  know?” 

“I  want  a  description  of  the  documents,  so  as  to  make  sure 
I  don’t  get  the  wrong  ones.” 

Peckham  hesitated  before  replying,  and  the  visitor  made 
a  motion  as  if  to  rise  from  his  seat. 

“You  needn’t  tell  me  if  you  don’t  want  to,”  lie  said.  “It’s 
a  risky  business  anyhow,  and  perhaps  I’ll  be  better  off  to  get 
out  of  it  when  I’m  twenty  dollars  ahead.” 

“Do  not  be  so  hasty,”  Peckham  answered.  “Of  course  I  will 
describe  the  documents  to  you.” 

“That’s  right.  If  I  am  to  assist  in  this  affair  I  don’t  want 
to  go  it  blindly.”  / 

“Well,  then,  tne  principal  document  is  a  certificate  of  the 
marriage  of  Alice  Lyndon  with  Arthur  Chamberlain.  There 
are  some  letters  and  other  papers,  I  believe,  but  this  is  the 
most  important.” 

“Anything  else?” 

“Yes.  The  two  halves  of  a  gold  locket.” 

“Just  so.  Now  there  is  another  point  on  which  I  want  some 
information.” 

‘  “W’hat  is  it?” 

“Why  are  you  so  anxious  to  get  these  papers?” 

“You  know  already.  They  will  prove  the  claim  of  my  prom¬ 
ised  wife  to  a  large  fortune." 

“Yes,  after  something  else  has  been  done.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  Peckham  asked. 

“An  ugly  word — murder.” 

“How  dare  you  insinuate  such  a  thing?”  Peckham  said, 
with  an  assumption  of  indignation,  though  his  face  paled. 

“Because  it  is  the  truth.” 

"You  are  altogether  mistaken.” 

“I  am  not.  These  papers  will  prove  the  claim  of  the  real 
heir.  It  is  only  after  he  is  dead  that  your  wife,  that  is  to  be, 
succeeds  to  the  fortune.” 

“How  do  you  know  this?” 

“Because  I  have  seen  the  will.” 

“You  know  all,  then?” 

“Yes;  and  I  also  know  that  there  is  another  life  between 
the  boy  and  your  intended  wife’s  inheritance.” 

For  a  few  moments  Peckham  made  no  reply;  at  length  he 

said : 

“How  you  gained  your  information  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
is  true.  As  you  said  just  now,  it  is  better  to  be  frank  with 
each  other.  We  are  each  of  us  playing  for  a  large  stake,  and 
it  is  to  our  interest  to  work  together.  You  secure  the  pa¬ 
pers  and  I  will  guarantee  the  rest.” 

“I  have  found  them.  I  stole  them  from  their  new  hiding 
place  last  night.” 

Peckham  started  to  his  feet. 

“Ar<*  you  telling  me  the  truth?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

‘  Then  give  them  to  me.” 

“Not  much,”  the  other  laughed.  “I  have  come  to  a  kind  of 
a  half  resolution  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  treat  with 


the  nearest  living  heirs  than  with  those  who  wait  for  their 
death.” 

"You  would  not  betray  me?” 

“Yes,  1  would,  unless  you  make  it  worth  my  while  not  to 
do  so.” 

“I  have  already  promised  you  ten  thousand.” 

“It  is  not  enough." 

“How  much  do  you  want?” 

“Twenty-five.” 

“You  shall  have  it.”. 

“I  do  not  like  the  security.” 

“What  more  can  1  give?" 

“1  will  tell  you.  You  must  marry  the  woman  at  once.  Then 
there  can  be  no  fear  of  her  going  back  on  her  promise.” 

“She  would  not  consent.” 

“You  must  make  her.”  . 

“How  can  I  do  so?” 

“By  telling  her  that  I  hold  the  papers.  Tell  her  also  that  I 
have  killed  one  of  the  heirs,  and  will  get  rid  of  the  other  as 
-soon  as  I  see  the  evidence  of  your  good  faith.  If  she  agrees, 
you  must  be  married  to-day,  and  the  papers  shall  be  placed  in 
your  hand  within  an  hour  after  the  ceremony.  If  she  does 
not  agree  I  will  place  the  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  real 
heir.” 

The  man  spoke  in  a  dogged  way,  that  showed  he  meant  what 
he  said;  in  vain  Peckham  tried  to  gain  more  time,  until  at 
length  he  was  forced  to  agree  to  try  and  gain  the  woman’s 
consent  to  have  the  marriage  performed  at  once. 

“I  will  wait  here  until  you  return  with  an  answer,”  Simp¬ 
son  said,  and  reluctantly  the  lawyer  left  the  room. 

An  hour  or  more  elapsed  before  he  returned,  and  when  he 
did  so  he  found  Simpson  pacing  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
room. 

“Well?”  he  asked,  as  the  lawyer  entered. 

“She  agrees,  but  she  insists  on  having  the  promise  from 
your  own  lips.” 

“It  is  impossible.” 

“But - ” 

“I  say  it  is  impossible.  Tell  her  so,  and  that  unless  she 
consents  to  the  marriage  within  an  hour,  I  -will  give  the 
papers  to  the  proper  owner.  Go  now!” 

There  was  a  command  in  his  voice  that  told  the  lawyer  It 
was  useless^making  any  objections;  again  he  left  the  room, 
and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  returned. 

“She  has  agreed  at  last.”  he  said,  as  he  entered,  “but  I  had 
to  lie  through  thick  and  thin  to  get  her  consent.” 

“No  matter.”  was  the  reply.  “Have  the  clergyman  sent 
for.  and  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  is  over  you  shall  have  the 
papers.  Until  then  I  do  not  desire  to  be  seen.” 

He  left  the  apartment  as  he  spoke,  and  descending  to  the 
reading-room  began  to  read  the  papers  while  Peckham  sent  for 
a  clergyman. 

In  a  short  time  the  messenger,  accompanied  by  the  clergy¬ 
man,  returned,  and  a  look  of  triumph  lighted  up  Simpson’s 
face  as  he  saw  him. 

Half  an  hour  or  more  passed,  and  then  the  minister  came 
downstairs,  when  he  rose  and  addressed  him. 

“Is  the  ceremony  over?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,”  the  minister  answered. 

“And  they  are  legally  married?” 

The  minister  looked  the  surprise  he  felt  at  the  question,  as 
he  answered; 

“Certainly.” 

The  look  of  exultation  deepened  on  Simpson’s  lace  as  he 
turned  abruptly  away. 

“At  last.”  he  muttered  under  his  breath,  “I  have  them  in 
iuy  pow'er.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  IOILED  ESCAPE. 

As  the  door  was  closed  and  bolted  upon  him,  and  he  was 
left  alone  in  the  darkness,  Dick  set  his  wits  to  work,  trying 
to  formulate  a  plan  of  escape. 

He  was  fortunate  in  not  having  been  searched  by  the  out¬ 
laws,  and  in  his  pocket  he  had  a  strong  jack-knife,  as  well  as 
a  few  matches  and  some  cotton-waste  which  he  used  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  locomotive. 

Striking  one  of  the  matches,  he  ignited  the  cotton-waste, 
and  by  its  light  carefully  examined  the  door. 

He  found  it  was  massive  enough  almost  to  withstand  the 
attack  of  a  small  cannon;  it  was  built  of  heavy  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber,  fastened  together  with  clamps  of  iron,  and  to  attempt 
to  cut  through  with  nothing  but  his  knife  seemed  a  hopeless 
task. 

But  he  started  at  it,  and  for  hours  he  continued  to  work 
away,  until  he  calculated  it  must  again  be  night;  he  had  by 
this  time  cut  away  a  considerable  space,  and  suddenly  he  felt 
the  blade  of  the  knife  penetrate  through  to  the  other  side. 

A  feeling  of  renewed  hope  filled  his  breast  at  this  result,  and 
he  soon  had  the  aperture  sufficiently  enlarged  to  peer  through 
it  into  the  outer  cavern. 

As  he  did  so,  he  saw  that  the  only  visible  occupants  were 
two  men,  who  were  seated  beside  the  fire  playing  a  game  of 
cards. 

He  could  overhear  what  they  were  saying,  but  as  all  their 
talk  related  to  the  game  they  were  playing,  it  was  of  no  inter¬ 
est  to  him,  and  he  busied  himself  in  enlarging  the  hole  in  the 
door. 

Now  that  he  was  fairly  through  he  was  able  to  work  far 
more  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  the  hole  sufficiently 
enlarged  to  allow  of  his  thrusting  his  arm  through. 

He  was  overjoyed  to  find  that  by  doing  so  he  was  able  to 
reach  the  bolt;  in  another  moment  he  had  drawn  it  back,  and 
as  far  as  the  door  went  the  way  to  liberty  was  open  before 
him. 

Still  his  situation  seemed  but  little  improved. 

Unarmed  as  he  was,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  attempt  to 
escape  while  the  two  men  remained  in  the  outer  cavern. 

He  could  only  wait  and  watch  a  better  chance. 

It  came  sooner  than  he  expected. 

As  the  men  finished  the  game  one  of  them  said: 

“That’s  got  to  be  the  last  game  we  play  to-night.  I  ought  to 
have  been  on  guard  two  hours  ago.  If  the  cap  was  to  come 
back  and  find  no  one  at  the  entrance  he’d  make  things  hot.” 

“You’re  just  right,”  the  other  assented.  “Ypu  go  and  take 
the  first  turn,  while  I  try  and  get  a  few  winks  of  sleep.” 

As  he  spoke  the  first  speaker  had  risen  and  picked  up  the 
rifle  that  lay  beside  him;  now  he  turned  and  walked  toward 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  while  the  other,  rolling  a  blanket 
around  him,  laid  down  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  pos¬ 
sible  beside  the  fire. 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  after  the  first  speaker  had  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  entrance  Dick  waited,  and  then,  cau¬ 
tiously  opening  the  door,  he  crept  noiselessly  into  the  outer 
cavern. 

As  he  did  so  he  saw  a  fragment  of  loose  rock  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  picking  it  up,  he  stealthily  approached  the 
man  who  lay  beside  the  fire. 

That  he  was  asleep  his  regular  breathing  plainly  told,  and 
as  he  reached  his  side  Dick  hesitated  a  moment,  with  the  rock 
upraised  in  his  hand;  there  was  no  help  for  it.  however,  and 
he  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  head,  not  heavy  enough  to  kill, 
but  sufficient  to  stun  him. 


Then,  rapidly  appropriating  his  weapons,  he  donned  his 
slouch  hat,  and  advanced  toward  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 

As  he  reached  It  the  man  who  was  on  guard  outside  turned. 

“Is  that  you,  Bill?”  he  asked. 

Dick’s  answer  was  a  blow  with  the  butt  of  the  revolver  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes  that  felled  him  like  a  stone  to  the  ground. 

Stepping  over  his  prostrate  body,  tire  escaped  prisoner  stood . 
for  several  moments  considering  which  direction  to  take. 

As  he  had  been  unconscious  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
cavern,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  locality,  and  he  still  stood  un¬ 
decided,  when  the  sound  of  approaching  voices  fell  upon  his 
ears. 

In  an  instant  he  realized  that  it  was  the  outlaws  returning 
to  the  cavern,  and  he  at  once  started  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  from  which  the  voices  proceeded. 

The  night  was  a  fine  one,  and  the  moon  was  shining  bright¬ 
ly;  hardly  had  he  taken  a  dozen  steps  than  a  shout  behind  him 
told  him  he  had  been  seen. 

Glancing  around  he  saw,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  more 
than  a  dozen  men  with  rifles  in  their  hands.^ 

“Halt!  ”  one  of  them  shouted,  “or  we  will  fire  upon  you.” 

Dick  made  no  answer  except  to  increase  his  speed,  and  the 
next  moment  half  a  dozen  bullets  came  whizzing  past  his 
ears. 

None  of  them  hit  him,  however,  and  for  a  short  distance  he 
kept  on,  when  he  saw  that  he  wTa.s  in  a  trap. 

There  was  no  outlet  to  the  ravine,  it  was  a  sort  of  natural 
cul-desac  ending  in  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock. 

The  pursuing  outlaws,  probably  aware  of  this  fact,  had 
ceased  firing,  and  now  jeering  shouts  of  triumph  left  their  lips 
as  they  witnessed  his  discomfiture. 

When  Dick  had  first  seen  his  escape  cut  off  for  a  moment 
he  hesitated;  for  a  moment  only,  and  then,  springing  forward, 
he  placed  his  back  against  the  rocky  wall  and  leveled  his  re¬ 
volvers,  resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RUN  TO  EARTH. 

Springing  forward  and  placing  his  back  against  the  rocky 
wall,  Dick  faced  his  pursuers,  leveling  boih  his  revolvers 
as  he  did  so. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  stood  with  his  fingers  resting  on 
the  triggers  of  his  weapons,  and  then  both  reports  rang  out 
simultaneously. 

Two  cries  of  pain,  following  the  reports,  told  both  bullets 
had  found  their  billets,  and  once  more  selecting  his  men, 
he  pressed  the  triggers,  bringing  down  two  more. 

Again  he  pressed  the  triggers,  but  whether  his  aim  had  been 
true  this  time  or  not  he  could  not  tell,  for  the  reports  were 
mingled  with  those  oi  another  volley  from  the  outlaws,  and  a 
pain  like  that  of  a  knife  seemed  to  pierce  the  young  man's 
brain. 

Reeling  a  moment  he  fell  to  the  ground,  while  the  outlaws, 
with  exultant  shouts,  advanced  toward  him. 

Before  they  could  feaeh  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  disappeared. 

Literally  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  the  ruffians  looked 
at  each  other  for  several  moments  in  silence. 

A  feeling  of  superstitious  fear  crept  into  the  minds  of  all. 

He  must  be  in  league  with  the  devil,”  one  of  them  said  at 
length.  “He  was  here  a  minute  ago." 

Nonsense,  another  said.  "It’s  plain  enough  to  see  where 
the  young  cuss  has  gone  to." 

As  the  ruffian  spoke  he  advanced  toward  the  spot  where 
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Dick  had  stood  at  bay.  and  seizing  the  mass  of  creeping  vines 
covering  the  rooks  drew  them  aside. 

“There’s  where  he  is,"  he  said.  “Follow  me,  and  we’ll 

soon - ” 

Crack! 

The  sharp,  spiteful  report  of  a  revolver  cut  short  the  words 
the  ruffian  would  have  uttered,  and  staggering  back  he  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

It  was  Dick  who  had  fired  the  shot,  and  an  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  his  disappearance  is  easily  given. 

As  the  volley  rang  out  from  the  weapons  of  the  outlaws  he 
had  felt  a  sharp  pain  penetrate  his  forehead,  and  he  had  fallen 
to  the  ground. 

In  an  instant,  almost,  however,  he  realized  that  he  had  not 
been  wounded;  that  the  bullet  had  merely  grazed  his  scalp. 

His  grasp  had  instinctively  tightened  upon  his  weapons,  and 
he  endeavored  to  rise  to  his  feet. 

As  he  did  so  the  seemingly  solid  wall  of  rock  gave  way 
behind  him,  and  he  fell  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  feet. 

In  an  instant  he  realized  what  had  happened;  that  chance 
cr  a  protecting  Providence  had  once  more  befriended  him. 

In  falling  he  had  struck  a  natural  curtain  of  creeping  vines 
that  covered  the  entrance  to  a  cave. 

His  fall  had  not  been  sufficient  to  deprive  him  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  he  at  once  rose  to  his  feet. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so  than  he  heard  the  voices  of  the 
outlaws  outside. 

He  was  in  total  darkness,  but  he  could  hear  distinctly  every 
word  that  was  uttered,  and  as  the  ruffians  parted  the  mass  of 
tendrils  over  the  entrance  to  the  cave  a  ray  of  moonlight 
penetrated  the  gloom. 

On  the  instant  he  raised  one  of  his  revolvers  and  fired. 

A  gasping  moan  told  him  that  his  aim  had  been  true,  and 
instantly  the  foliage  again  fell  over  the  entrance  to  the  cav¬ 
ern,  leaving  him  in  the  former  gloom. 

H^  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  outlaws  raised  in  fierce 
oaths,  and  instinctively  he  threw  himself  full  length  upon  the 
floor  of  the  cavern. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so  than  the  wisdom  of  the  course  was 
proved. 

The  sharp  crack  of  half  a  dozen  rifles  drowned  the  sound  of 
the  voices,  and  an  equal  number  of  bullets  came  whizzing  over 
his  head. 

Well  he  realized  that  his  sudden  action  had  saved  his  life, 
and  with  the  knowledge  came  another  thought. 

Instantly  he  proceeded  to  put  his  idea  into  execution. 

Jlardly  had  the  reports  of  the  rifles  died  away  than  he  ut¬ 
tered  a  well-simulated  cry  of  pain. 

It  was  echoed  by  a  hoarse  shout  of  triumph  from  the  throats 
of  the  outlaws. 

The  next  moment  the  vines  in  front  of  the  entrance  were 
again  put  aside,  and  once  more  a  man's  figure  could  be  seen 
in  the  moolight. 

“We  have  run  him  down  at  last,”  the  man  said.  “Follow 
me,  boys,  and  help  me  to  drag  out  his  carcass.” 

He  took  a  step  forward  as  he  spoke,  but  hardly  had  he  done 
so  than  again  Dick’s  revolver  flashed  fire. 

Without  so  much  as  a  single  groan  the  man  fell  back,  and 
again  the  youth  was  left  in  darkness. 

With  his  fingers  on  the  triggers  of  his  weapons,  he  waited 
for  another  of  .the  ruffians  to  attempt  to  enter  the  cave. 

Several  minutes  passed,  and  crawling  cautiously  forward,  he 
placed  his  hat  upon  the  barrel  of  one  of  his  revolvers  and 
thrust  it  through  the  vines. 

Hardly  had  he  done  so  than  a  dozen  or  more  reports  rang 
out  simultaneously,  and  he  knew  that,  though  they  had  de- 
t:0l»t£d  from  any  active  attack  for  the  present,  they  had  no  in- 

terjtion  of  allowing  him  to  escape  them. 


As  the  mingled  reports  rang  out,  he  hastily  withdrew  his 
hat  and  again  gave  utterance  to  a  cry  of  pretended  pain,  but 
evidently  remembering  their  former  experience,  this  time 
they  made  no  attempt  to  enter  the  cave. 

Their  design  seemed  plainly  to  be  to  keep  him  a  prisoner 
until  starvation  forced  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  sally  forth. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  explanation  of  their  seeming  inactiv¬ 
ity;  still  it  might  only  be  a  ruse  to  lull  him  into  a  feeling  of 
false  security,  and  determined  not  to  be  thus  taken  unawares, 
Dick  waited  with  his  weapons  in  his  hands  ready  for  an  attack 
at  any  instant. 

He  could  not  but  admit  to  himself,  however,  that  his  posi¬ 
tion  was  a  desperate  one;  he  had  but  four  bullets  left,  and 
when  these  were  gone  he  was  wholly  at  his  enemies’  mercy. 

Waiting  thus,  an  hour  or  more  passed,  and  then  he  heard 
shouts  of  triumph  arise  from  the  throats  of  the  besieging  * 
party. 

Hardly  had  they  ceased  than  the  cavern  became  suddenly 
illuminated. 

Only  for  a  few  moments,  though,  and  then  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  began  to  pour  through  the  entrance. 

The  seeming  inactivity  of  the  outlaws  was  now  explained. 

They  intended  to  smoke  him  out! 

A  feeling  of  desperation  filled  the  young  man’s  breast,  as 
grasping  his  weapons  firmly  he  tried  to  make  his  way  into 
the  open  air. 

In  spite  of  his  utmost  endeavors,  however,  the  smoke  con¬ 
tinued  to  force  him  back,  until  he  sunk  almost  unconscious 
upon  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A  STRATEGIC  MOVE. 

Hardly  had  the  clergyman  passed  out  of  the  hotel  than 
Peckham  descended  the  staircase. 

He  caught  sight  of  Simpson  as  he  was  passing  out  of  the 
door  and  calien  to  him. 

For  a  moment  or  two  it  seemed  to  be  Simpson’s  intention 
to  pass  out  without  answering  the  summons;  then,  as  if 
struck  by  second  thought,  he  turned  and  waited  until  Peckham 
advanced  to  where  he  stood. 

The  lawyer  seemed  much  excited  as  he  said: 

“Now  the  conditions  are  fulfilled.” 

“I  am  glad  of  it,”  the  other  said,  calmly. 

“And  now  for  the  papers,”  Peckham  went  on. 

Simpson  laughed  mockingly. 

For  a  moment  he  made  no  answer;  then  coming  a  step 
nearer  to  the  other,  he  asked: : 

“Do  you  think  I  am  fool  enough  to  let  you  cheat  me  out  of 
the  money  you  promised  me?” 

“You  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  you  fulfill  your  part  of  the  bar¬ 
gain.” 

Simpson  shrugged  his  shoulders;  then  with  a  sudden  stern 
change  of  manner  he  said: 

“We  might  talk  forever  and  arrive  at  no  result.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  want  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  as 
the  reward  for  giving  you  and  your  wife  twenty  times  that 
sum.  When  I  have  earned  the  amount  I  will  claim  it,  and  not 
before.” 

“Then  you  intend  to  keep  your  promise?”  Peckham  asked 
eagerly. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then  what, is  the  use  of  our  quarreling?” 

“I  sought  no  quarrel.” 

“No,  but  I  thought  you  intended  to  go  back  on  our  agree¬ 
ment.” 
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“I  do  not.  I  have  the  first  step  taken.  I  have  the  papers, 
but  1  will  keep  them  for  my  security  for  my  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand.  You  know  that  there  are  other  things  to  be  done  befoie 
they  are  worth  anything  to  you.” 

“And  you  will  do  these  things  of  which  you  speak?  Peeft- 
ham  asked.  •. 

“Yes,  and  then  I  want  my  twenty-five  thousand.  And  now 
let  me  ask  you  what  has  been  the  use  of  all  this  talk?  You 
have  not  fulfilled  your  conditions,  and  neither  have  I.  We 
are  therefore  even.  Now,  good-day.  I  have  an  engagement 
elsewhere.” 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  but  Peckham  laid  his  hand  on  his 

arm. 

“Stay  a  moment,”  he  said.  “You  are  not  surely  going  to 
leave  me  in  this  way?" 

“Why  not?”  - 

“Because  I  am  in  a  dilemma.  What  shall  I  say  to  my  wife? 
“Tell  her  to  prosecute  her  claim  at  once.” 

“And  will  you  have  the  obstacles  removed?" 

“I  have  told  you  I  would.  Now  there  is  no  need  for  any 
further  talk.  I  am  in  a  hurry.” 

He  wrenched  his  arm  clear  of  Peckham’s  grasp  as  he  spoke, 
and  passed  from  the  hotel  into  the  street. 

For  a  moment  or  two  the  lawyer  stood  as  if  undecided  how 
to  act;  then  he  also  went  out  of  the  hotel  with  the  evident 
intention  of  following  the  other. 

When  he  reached  the  pavement,  however,  he  saw  that  Simp¬ 
son  had  vanished,  and  turning,  he  again  entered  the  hotel,  and 
ascended  the  staircase  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  his  bride. 
She  was  awaiting  him  impatiently. 

“Well,”  she  said,  as  the  do, or  was  closed,  “have  you  got 
them?” 

“No,"  Peckham  answered. 

For  a  moment  or  two  passion  seemed  to  deprive  the  woman 
of  utterance. 

“Then,”  she  said  at  length,  “I  am  to  understand  you  have 
deceived  me?” 

“Not  so,”  Peckham  hastened  to  assure  her.  “Instead,  we 
are  on  the  straight  road  to  success.” 

“Explain  yourself,”  his  newly-made  wife  said. 

Peckham  at  once  proceeded  to  do  so,  relating  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Simpson  and  himself,  but  giving  the  words  of 
the  former  a  meaning  deeper  than  that  with  which  they  had 
been  uttered.  He  had  a  certain  natural  volubility,  and  though 
she  was  incredulous  at  first,  after  awhile  he  succeeded  in  con¬ 
veying  to  the  woman’s  mind  the  impression  he  intended. 

A  day  or  two  passed. 

Both  anxiously  awaited  Simpson's  return,  but  in  vain,  until 
at  length  they  concluded  to  wait  no  longer,  but  follow  his 
parting  advice  and  proceed  to  press  their  claim. 

The  best  means  of  doing  so  was  the  subject  of  much  con¬ 
sultation  between  them,  until  at  length  they  agreed  that 
Peckham  should  not  appear  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Accordingly,  sending  for  a  carriage,  the  newly-made  Mrs. 
Peckham  was  driven  to  the  head  office  of  the  railroad  corpora¬ 
tion. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  but  on  asking  for  Mr.  Whitman, 
she  was  told  he  had  not  yet  gone  home,  and  after  some  little 
delay  she  was  shown  into  his  office. 

The  president  of  the  company  was  seated  at  his  desk  look¬ 
ing  over  some  papers,  which  he  carefully  placed  in  a  drawer 
as  she  entered. 

“You  must  pardon  me  for  troubling  you,”  she  said,  as  she 
took  the  proffered  chair,  “but  my  mission  is  an  important 
ono  to  me.  T  am  looking  for  a  lost  relative.” 

“A  lost  relative?"  Mr.  Whitman  said. 

“Yes,  a  nephew,”  the  woman  answered.  “1  have  searched 


for  him  a  long  time,  and.  at  last,  I  believe  I  have  succe  e 
finding  him.” 

Mr.  Whitman  showed  the  interest  he  felt. 

“A  nephew?”  he  repeated.  “Is  he  a  young  man? 

“Yes,  a  mere  boy.” 

“And  his  name?” 

“His  real  name  is  Chamberlain,  but  I  believe  he  is  better 
known  as  Red  Light  Dick.” 

“I  know  him  well,”  Mr.  Whitman  said.  “And  you  are  his 
aunt?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  here  the  papers  to 
prove  his  identity,"  Mr.  Whitman  said.  “He  is  a  noble  young 
fellow.” 

An  evil  light  came  into  the  woman’s  eyes,  and  her  hand 
made  a  motion  as  if  to  seek  her  breast. 

“You  have  the  papers  to  prove  his  identity?"  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"Yes,  they  are  here.” 

As  Mr.  Whitman  spoke  he  rose,  and,  opening  the  drawer  of 
the  desk,  took  out  the  papers,  and  advanced  toward  her.  < 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

LEFT  TO  PERISH. 

Driven  back  by  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  that  poured 
through  the  entrance,  Dick  sank  upon  the  floor  of  the  cavern 
almost  suffocated. 

A  moment  or  two  more  of  that  atmosphere  and  he  must 
have  perished. 

Now,  however,  as  he  tried  to  draw  his  breath  he  found  he 
could  do  so. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  was  too  bewildered  to  understand 
the  reason. 

Then,  as  his  faculties  became  clearer,  he  realized  that  the 
smoke  passed  in  a  steady  current  above  him,  and  that  for  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  two  from  the  floor  the  air  was  clear. 

That  there  must  be  some  natural  cause  for  this  was  cer¬ 
tain,  and  for  a  few  minutes  longer  he  lay  trying  to  think 
what  it  was. 

At  length  he  came  to  the  conclusion  there  must  be  another 
opening  to  the  cavern,  and  that  created  the  draught  that 
carried  the  smoke  toward  it. 

As  this  idea  entered  his  mind  he  began  to  move  away  frffm 
the  Entrance,  and  at  length  he  saw  a  dim  light  ahead  of 
him. 

He  pressed  on  toward  it,  and  found  that  it  was  the  moon¬ 
beams  struggling  through  a  mass  of  tangled  vines. 

Parting  them  with  his  hand,  he  became  aware  they  partially 
concealed  an  opening  large  enough  to  allow  of  his  passing' 
easily  through. 

In  another  moment  he  had  done  so,  and  found  himself  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  ledge  of  rock. 

Twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  him  wound  a  narrow  pass,  and 
seizing  the  edge  of  the  rocky  ledge  with  his  hands,  he  low¬ 
ered  himself  over  it. 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  hung  suspended  thus  in  the  air, 
and  then,  releasing  his  grasp,  he  dropped  to  the  ground  below. 

He  landed  squarely  on  his  feet,  and.  looking  around  him.  he 

stood  for  a  moment  or  two  considering  which  direction  to 
take. 

As  he  did  so  a  sound  like  that  of  the  distant  report  of  fin- 
arms  fell  upon  his  ears. 

It  seemed  to  come  from  the  rocks  behind  him.  and.  Instantly 
the  idea  flashed  through  his  mind  that  the  outlaw*,  dtsnj* 
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point  oil  at  his  not  making  his  appearance  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern,  had  begun  firing  through  the  opening. 

As  he  continued  to  listen  for  several  moments  longer,  he 

was  able  to  locate  the  direction  more  correctly,  and  he  started 

/ 

at  a  rapid  pace  in  an  opposite  course. 

Hardly  had  he  proceeded  a  hundred  yards,  however,  than 
two  men  sprang  from  the  shelter  of  the  rocks  into  the  path 
ahead  of  him. 

Both  were'armed  with  rifles,  and  they  at  once  brought  them 
to  their  shoulders. 

"Halt!"  one  of  them  commanded,  “or  we  will  drop  you!” 

From  their  appearance  Dick  knew  at  once  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  gang  from  whom  he  had  so  shortly  since  es¬ 
caped,  and  he  also  was  aware  there  was  no  time  for  hesi¬ 
tation. 

In  an  instant  he  had  drawn  both  the  revolvers  from  Iris 
belt,  and  as  he  did  so  he  threw  himself  full  length  upon  the 
ground. 

Crack! 

Crack! 

The  rifles  of  both  the  outlaws  spoke  almost  at  the  same 
instant;  but  the  bullets  whistled  harmlessly  over  Dick’s  head, 
and  hardly  had  they  done  so  than  his  own  weapons  answered 
the  reports. 

He  had  taken  good  aim,  and  as  he  saw  both  of  them  stagger 
backwards  he  started  to  his  feet. 

The  next  moment  he  had  reached  the  spot  where  they  had 
fallen. 

He  saw  at  once  that  one  was  either  dead  or  unconscious; 
but  the  other,  though  his  rifle  had  fallen  from  his  grasp,  was 
in  the  act  of  drawing  a  revolver  from  his  belt.  . 

Dick  knew  well  it  was  no  time  for  hesitation,  and  changing 
his  grip  of  his  own  revolver  to  the  barrel,  dealt  him  a  blow 
between  the' eyes  with  the  butt  that  caused  him  to  sink  into 
utter  Insensibility.. 

Then  possessing  himself  of  the  unconscious  ruffian’s  rifle 
and  revolver,  he  again  went  on. 

It  seemed,  however,  that  fate  was  against  him. 

The  sound  of  the  shots  had  probably  aroused  the  remainder 
of  the  gang,  and  before  the  young  engineer  had  gone  half  a 
hundred  yards  further  they  confronted  him.  twenty  or  thirty 
in  number. 

The  odds  were  terrible  ones,  but  Dick  did  not  weaken,  and 
leveling  the  rifle  he  stood  at  bay. 

Fortunately  the  rifle,  which  was  a  Spencer,  was  loaded,  and 
in  a  nearly  continuous  volley  the  shots  rang  out,  almost  every 
bullet  finding  its  billet. 

It  seemed  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life,  for  though  the 
bullets  of  his  opponents  flew  around  him  thick  as  hail,  none 
of  them  hit  him. 

His  attention  wholly  occupied  by  his  enemies  in  front, 
however,  he  was  unaware  of  another  party  creeping  upon  him 
from  behind. 

Not  until  the  coils  of  a  lasso  circled  around  him  did  he  res¬ 
ize  his  new  danger,  and  then  his  struggles  to  free  himself 
were  futile,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
enemies,  and  disarmed  and  bound. 

For  several  minutes  they  continued  to  suggest  various 
ways  of  killing  him,  when  suddenly  the  shriek  of  a  distant 
locomotive  struck  upon  the  ears  of  all. 

“That  is  the  ticket,”  one  of  the  ruffians  said.  “Tie  him  to 
the  track  on  the  bridge.  If  he  escapes  that,  we  will  be  on 
hand  to  finish  him.” 

This  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and,  bound  and  gagged,  he 
vas  securely  tied  to  the  rails. 

Without  a  word  being  spoken,  the  villains  then  hastened 

a  way. 


Hardly  had  they  done  so  than  the  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
rang  through  the  silence. 

Moments  that  seemed  ages  passed,  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
rails  increased.  He  strove  in  vain  to  work  the  gag  from  his 
mouth  to  utter  one  last  despairing  cry,  hopeless  though  it 
might  be. 

Still  the  vibration  of  the  rails  seemed  to  increase.  He  im¬ 
agined  he  could  almost  count  the  revolutions  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  wheels.  He  closed  his  eyes,  breathing  a  prayer,  yet  as  he 
did  so  he  felt  the  glare  of  the  headlight  flashing  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SAVED. 

'  Our  hero  was  certainly  in  a  desperate  position. 

It  seemed  that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  save  him 
from  a  horrible  fate. 

As  he  closed  his  eyes  he  thought  he  cbuld  still  see  the  red 
headlight  of  the  approaching  locomotive  flashing  upon  him. 

Suddenly  someone  touched  him,  and  opening  his  eyes,  he 
saw  man  kneeling  beside  him. 

“Seize  one  of  the  sleepers  and  hang  on  at  arm’s  length  be¬ 
low  the  track  until  the  engine  has  passed,”  he  said.  "It  is  our 
only  chance.” 

Even  as  he  was  speaking  he  drew  a  knife  across  the  cords 
that  held  the  youth  to  the  track. 

Well  Dick  realized  there  was  not  an  instant  to  he  lost. 

Already  the  locomotive  had  run  upon  the  bridge,  and  the 
rays  of  the  headlight  almost  reached  the  spot  where  he  had 
been  bound. 

As  his  unknown  friend  had  given  his  instructions,  he  had 
suited  his  action  to  his  words,  and  seizing  one  of  the  sleepers, 
hung  suspended  at  arm’s  length  beneath  the  track. 

Instantly  Dick  followed  his  example,  and  the  next  monfent 
the  engine  passed  with  a  thunderous  rattle  above. 

The  vibration  almost  caused  them  both  to  lose  their  grasp; 
they  clung  on  for  dear  life,  however,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
they  were  safe. 

Drawing  themselves  again  upon  the  track  they  regarded 
each  other,  panting  and  breathless,  for  several  moments  in 
silence. 

Dick  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“I  owe  you  my  life,”  he  said.  “How  did  you  know  I  was 
here?” 

“I  saw  the  ruffians  bringing  you  here.  Are  you  not  the 
young  man  known  as  Red  Light  Dick?”  he  added  abruptly. 

“I  am.” 

“I  thought  so,  and  you  are  the  very  individual  I  have  been 
trying  to  find.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yes.  I  was  hired  to  kill  you.” 

"To  kill  me?"  Dick  repeated  in  astonishment. 

"Yes;  but  no  matter.  After  the  way  I  have  acted  toward 
you  just  now  1  think  you  may  feel  secure  on  that  point  lor 
the  present  at  least.  But,  tell  me,  is  not  that  engine  slacken¬ 
ing  speed?” 

“Yes,"  Dick  answered. 

"I  am  almost  certain  the  wreckers  have  possession  of  it.. 
If  whoever  is  running  it  were  not  in  league  with  the  gang 
they  would  have  attacked  it.” 

Dick  was  obliged  to  admit  this  was  also  true,  as  by  this 
time  the  engine  had  come,  to  a  standstill. 

"How  long  since  you  were  made  a  prisoner?”  the  man  who 
had  so  opportunely  come  to  Dick’s  assistance  asked  suddenly. 
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"Since  last  night,  as  near  as  1  can  calculate,”  was  the  an¬ 
swer. 

"Did  you  see  Black  Burton?” 

“Yes.” 

"When?” 

"Shortly  after  I  was  taken  prisoner.” 

"That  was  last  night?" 

“  Yes.” 

“He  was  not  with  the  gang  who  tied  you  to  the  track?" 

“No.” 

“Then  I  believe  it  is  he  who  is  on  that  engine." 

“You  do?” 

“Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  trail  him  to  the  retreat  of 
himself  and  his  gang.  Can  I  count  on  your  assistance?" 

“Yes,  if  you  first  answer  me  a  few  questions." 

“What  are  they?” 

“First,  what  is  your  name?” 

“My  real  name  is  Fullerton,  but  lately  I  have  assumed  that 
of  Simpson.” 

“For  what  purpose?” 

“That  I  might  the  more  easily  get  those  who  have  injured 
me  into  my  power.” 

"And  you  intend  to  track  Black  Burton  down?”  « 

“Yes;  to  the  death,  and  then  I  will  have  the  game  all  in 
my  own  hands  and  let  me  tell  you  that  when  my  revenge  is 
complete  it  will  be  you  who  will  most  be  benefited.” 

“Me?”  Dick  asked,  surprised. 

“Yes;  but  I  have  no  time  now  for  explanations.  Are  you 
with  me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Good.  Are  you  armed?” 

“No.” 

“Then  take  this.” 

As  he  spoke  he  placed  a  revolver  of  heavy  caliber  in  Dick’s 
hands,  and  after  a  few  more  hurried  words  they  started  in  the 
direction  of  the  locomotive. 

When  they  had  passed  from  the  bridge  they  left  the  track, 
and  crept  cautiously  yet  rapidly  along  in  the  shelter  of  the 
bordering  trees. 

In  a  short  time  they  came  to  where  the  locomotive  stood, 
and  could  see  that  there  were  half  a  dozen  men  standing 
around,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it. 

“It  is  as  I  expected,”  Simpson  said,  in  a  whisper  to  his 
companion.  “Unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  retreat  of  the  ruf¬ 
fians  is  somewhere  in  this  locality.” 

"It  is,"  Dick  answered. 

“You  know  where  it  is?” 

“Yes.  It  was  from  there  I  made  my  escape.” 

“Then  lead  the  way,”  Simpson  said,  eagerly,  and  Dick  at 
once  proceeded  to  do  so.  ) 

The  course  he  was  obliged  to  take  was  somewhat  circuit 
ous,  he  having  to  pass  through  the  second  cave  from  which  he 
had  been  smoked  out,  but  at  length  they  reached  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  cavern  to  which  he  had  first  been  taken 
a  prisoner. 

As  they  did  so,  they  saw  that  the  outlaws— two  or  three 
dozen  in  number— were  gathered  together  a  few  hundred 
yards  froiii  the  entrance. 

They  were  talking  eagerly  among  themselves,  and  after 
listening  for  several  minutes  to  their  conversation,  Dick  and 
his  companion  gathered  that  Black  Burton  and  a  female 
prisoner  were  alone  in  the  cavern  together. 

After  a  hurried  consultation  they  determined  to  make  an 
attempt  to  enter  the  cavern,  and.  if  possible,  rescue  the  pris¬ 
oner.  - 

The  resolve  was  bold  almost  to  rashness,  but  its  very  bold¬ 
ness  was  the  cause  of  its  success,  and  making  their  way 


cautiouly  toward  the  entrance  they  passed  through  without 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  outlaws. 

as  they  did  so  the  sound  of  voices  fell  upon  their  ears, 
and  as  they  advanced  a  few  yards  further  a  startling  spectacle 
was  presented  to  Cheir  gaze. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

AN  OPPORTUNE  INTERRUPTION. 

As  Mr.  Whitman  took  the  papers  given  him  by  Red  Light 
Dick  from  the  drawer  of  his  desk,  and  rising,  advanced  to¬ 
ward  his  visitor,  for  a  moment  or  two  she  seemed  inclined 
to  snatch  them  from  his  hand. 

Almost  instantly,  however,  she  checked  the  impulse,  and 
said,  in  tones  of  well-simulated  pleasure: 

"I  cannot  express  my  delight,  but  are  you  sure  that  these 
papers  will  prove  his  identity?” 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.” 

“Then  tell  me  where  he  is,  that  I,  as  his  nearest  living  rela¬ 
tive,  may  be  the  first  to  congratulate  him.” 

“That  is  impossible  at  present,  as  he  left  the  city  an  hour 
or  so  ago.” 

“And  when  will  he  return?”  i 

“The  day  after  to-mdrrow,  probably.” 

“You  will  tell  him  to  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  he  does  so, 
will  you.  not?  I  am  staying  at  the  Grand  Hotel.” 

“I  will  do  so,”  Mr.  Whitman  answered,  somewhat  puzzled 
at  the  visitor’s  strange  manner,  “but  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
ask  you  a  few  questions.  It  is  not  from  idle  curiosity,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  but  because  I  take  a  great  interest  in  the  young 
man.” 

“I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,”  the  woman  said,  cor¬ 
dially. 

“You  are  his  aunt,  I  understood  you  to  say?”  Mr.  Whitman 
asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Has  he  any  other  relatives  besides  yourself?" 

“None,  with  the  exception  of  my  brother,  if  he  is  alive.  I 
have  not  heard  from  him  for  years.” 

“The  mother  of  the  boy  was  then  your  sister?" 

“Only  our  half-sister.  She  was  the  child  of  our  father’s 
second  marriage.” 

“Your  name  before  you  were  married,  then,  was  Lyndon?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  what  was  the  cause  of  your  father’s  estrangement 
from  his  other  child?” 

“A  runaway  marriage  with  a  young  man  named  Arthui 
Chamberlain.” 

“The  father  of  the  boy?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  did  your  father  leave  all  his  property  to  her  after 
his  estrangement  from  her?” 

“Yes,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  annuity  to  myself." 

“Then,  if  the  boy  were  dead,  you  would  be  the  natural 
heir?” 

“Not  until  after  my  brother.  The  conditions  of  the  will 
were  peculiar.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  at  the  hotel,  which  I  will 
show  you  if  you  desire  to  see  it.” 

Mr.  Whitman  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so.  and.  after  some 
further  conversation,  the  visitor  took  her  leave. 

Taking  the  papers  Dick  had  given  him  home  with  him. 
lie  communicated  the  news  of  the  young  man’s  unexpected 
good  fortune  to  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Both  expressed  their  surprise,  and  Nora  especially  experi¬ 
enced  a  feeling  of  pleasure  deeper  than  might  be  euppe  f 
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o  be  born  of 'her  gratitude  for  services  he  had  rendered  her. 

Early  the  following  morning,  however,  they  all  were  inex¬ 
pressibly  shocked  by  the  news  that  the  locomotive  he  was 
uniting  had  been  destroyed  by  a  torpedo,  and  the  young  en¬ 
gineer  prince  had  met  with  a  horrible  doom. 

^Nora’s  grief  was  deep  and  sincere,  and  she,  for  the  first 
lime,  realized  her  feelings  toward  the  youth  had  not  been 
hose  of  mere  friendship,  but  of  love. 

She  strove  bravely  to  disguise  her  feelings  from  her  parents, 
and  when,  after  the  dreary  day  had  passed  she  retired  to  her 
chamber,  her  pent-up  emotions  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  bitter 
tears. 

It  was  the  first  great  grief  she  had  known,  and  she  was 
inconsolable;  throwing  herself,  without  disrobing,  on  the 
bed.  she  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow  and  sobbed  herself  to 
;sleep. 

How  long  she  slept  she  did  not  know,  but  she  awoke  with 
i  sudden  start,  to  find  four  masked  men  standing  around  th 
bed. 

A  cry  for  assistance  rose  to  her  lips,  and  she  started  to 
'a  sitting  position,  but  before  she  could  give  voice  to  the  ap- 
'  peal  one  of  the  men  seized  her  and  pressed  a  sponge  saturated 
with  chloroform  over  her  mouth  and  nostrils. 

With  all  her  strength  she  struggled  to  free  herself,  but  she 
was  no  more  than  an  infant  in  the  ruffian’s  grasp,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  lost  all  consciousness. 

When  she  again  began  to  revive  she  was  on  board  a  train 
running  along  at  full  speed. 

The  only  other  occupant  of  the  car  was  a  man  who  sat  in 
the  next  seat,  and  she  recognized  him  at  once. 

It  was  the  leader  of  the  gang  of  train-wreckers — Black  Bur¬ 
ton. 

As  she  saw  she  was  returning  to  consciousness,  he  drew 
near  to  her. 

“You  see,  young  lady,”  he  said,  sarcastically,  “that  I  have 
kept  my  word,  and  you  are  again  in  my  power.”  ' 

Nora  closed  her  eyes,  vouchsafing  no  reply,  and  Burton  gave 
n  low,  evil  laugh. 

“Very  well,”  he  said,  “be  as  sulky  as  you  like.  When  we 
reach  the  bower  I  have  prepared  for  you  I  will  find  a  way 
of  making  you  open  your  beautiful  lips.” 

For  half  an  hour  or  more  longer  they  rode  on  in  silence, 
the  ruffian  keeping  a  sharp  watch  on  her  every  movement,  un¬ 
til  the  driver  of  the  engine  began  to  slacken  speed. 

A  few  moments  more  and  they  stopped,  when  Burton  said: 

“We  have  but  a  short  distance  to  go  to  our  destination  now. 
Will  you  walk,  or  shall  I  order  some  of  my  men  to  carry 
you?” 

-  “I  will  walk,”  Nora  answered. 

‘Very  well,”  the  ruffian  said;  “then  we  will  get  out  of  the 
car.”  ‘  ■ 

*  As  he  spoke  he  seized  her  hand,  and,  though  Nora  shuddered 
as  he  did  so,  she  knew  that  any  resistance  on  her  part  would 
be  of  no  avail^  and  she  permitted  him  to  assist  her  from  the 
car  to  the  ground. 

Looking  around,  she  saw  that  the  car  was  the  only  one 
attached  to  the  locomotive,  which  had  stopped  in  a  desolate 
stretch  of  country,  with  a  river,  which  they  had  just  crossed, 
on  one  side,  and  dark  wopds  on  the  other. 

Thirty  or  forty  ruffianly-looking  fellows  were  gathered 
around,  and  turning  to  them,  Burton  said: 
i  “Half  a  dozen  of  you  remain  to  guard  the  locomotive.  The 
rest  follow  with  the  other  prisoner,  and  remain  outside  the 
cavern  until  I  summon  you.” 

'  As  Ik  finished  speaking  he  turned,  and  still  retaining  hold 
of  Nora’s  hand,  led  her  along  a  rugged  path  through  the  woods 
until  the  cavern  from  which  Red  Light  Dick  had  made  his 

esrai;<  was  reached. 


Still  knowing  that  resistance  was  unavailing,  the  girl  pas¬ 
sively  submitted  to  be  led  into  the  cavern,  on  the  floor  of 
which  a  fire  was  smoldering. 

Leading  her  on  until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fire, 
Burton  released  his  hold  of  the  girl’s  hand,  and  turning,  faced 
her. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “you  are  again  wholly  in  my  power,  and 
this  time  you  cannot  escape  as  you  did  before.  Then  I  told 
you  my  intentions  regarding  you.  They  have  not  changed 
since,  and  again  I  ask  your  answer  to  my  proposal.” 

“And  I  repeat  what  I  then  told  you,  that  I  will  die  sooner 
than  promise  to  become  your  wife.” 

“I  gave  you  a  choice  between  becoming  my  wife  or  sacrific¬ 
ing  your  father’s  life.  If  you  still  refuse  to  marry  me,  I  am 
even  more  able  now  to  carry  out  that  threat.  Did  you  hear 
me  tell  my  men  to  bring  the  other  prisoner  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern,  and  there  await  my  orders?” 

“Yes,”  the  girl  answered,  mechanically. 

“Do  you  know  who  the  prisoner  is?” 

“No.” 

“It  is  your  father.” 

A  low  moan  broke  from  the  girl’s  lips. 

“Again  I  ask  you  the  question.  Will  you  promise  to  become 
my  wife,  or  shall  your  father’s  life  pay  for  your  obstinacy?” 

“Never!”  she  said,  firmly.  “My  father  would  despise  me 
were  I  to  purchase  his  life  upon  those  terms.” 

A  horrible  oath  came  from  the  ruffian’s  lips  at  this  reply, 
and  he  drew  his  revolver. 

“Curse  you!”  he  cried.  “You  shall  both  die!” 

In  his  fury  of  disappointment  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  carried  his  threat  into  execution,  but  before  he  could 
press  the  trigger,  the  mingled  reports  of  two  revolvers  rang 
through  the  cavern. 

With  a  cry  of  pain,  the  miscreant  fell  heavily  to  the  floor, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  sound  of  firearms  could  be  heard  outside 
the  cavern. . 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  just  at  the  moment  that  Red  Light  Dick  and  his 
companion  entered  the  cavern  that  Burton  uttered  his  threat 
and  drew  his  revolver. 

In  an  instant  each  of  the  newcomers  raised  his  weapon 
and  fired. 

The  reports  rang  out  simultaneously,  and,  with  a  cry  of 
pain.  Burton  reeled  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  firearms  could  be 
heard  outside  the  entrance  to  the  cavern. 

“The  sound  of  our  revolvers  has  alarmed  them,”  Dick  said, 
hurriedly.  “We  must  try  and  pick  them  off,  one  by  one,  as 
they  attempt  to  enter.” 

“Yes,”  Simpson  answered;  “but  we  must  first  make  sure 
of  that  ruffian  yonder.” 

He  sprang  toward  the  spot  where  Burton  had  fallen  as  he 
spoke,  and  Dick,  following,  saw  the  scoundrel  was  uncon¬ 
scious,  while  the  blood  flowed  from  his  forehead. 

Snatching  the  revolver  from  his  belt,  as,  also^  picking  up 
the  one  that  had  fallen  from  his  hand  to  the  floor,  Simpson 
turned  to  Nora 

“He  will  soon  recover  his  senses,"  he  said.  “Take  his  belt 
and  tie  his  hands  and  feet,  for,  if  we  would  repel  these  ruf¬ 
fians,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  spare.” 

Even  as  he  uttered  the  words  their  truth  was  proved  by  the 
entrance  of  two  of  the  men. 


Instantly  tin*  weapons  of  both  Dick  and  his  companion 
again  spoke,  and  the  ruffians  fell  to  the  ground. 

Others  still  continued  to  attempt  to  enter,  however,  and  for 
several  minutes  the  two  defenders  of  the  cavern  kept,  up  a 
nearly  continuous  fire  until  the  entrance  was  almost  blocked 
up  with  dead  bodies. 

Comparatively  few  answering  shots  came  from  the  outlaws, 
and  still,  from  the  din  of  the  firearms  outside,  a  pitched  battle 
seemed  to  be  going  on. 

“There  must  be  friends  outside."  Dick  said,  and  the  truth 
of  this  surmise  was  soon  proved. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  sound  of  the  firearms  ceased  alto¬ 
gether,  and  a  voice  outside  said: 

“Do  not  fire,  for  we  are  friends,  and  have  routed  the  train- 
wreckers.” 

I 

Dick  at  once  recognized  the  voice  as  that  of  Mr.  Whitman, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  his  daughter  was  in  his  arms. 

Burton’s  story  that  he  had  also  been  made  a  prisoner  was 
false.  The  abductors  of  the  girl  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
alarm  given,  and  after  about  half  an  hour  or  so  of  unavoid¬ 
able  delay  another  train  with  a  company  of  volunteers,  nearly 
fifty  in  number,  had  started  in  pursuit. 

Before  they  reached  the  spot  where  the  stolen  locomotive 
had  been  stopped,  one  of  the  party  of  patrols  had  surprised 
the  guard  left  behind  in  charge  of  it,  and  the  whole  party 
had  been  able  fo  reach  the  outlaws  collected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern  unawares. 

AR  of  them  who  had  not  been  killed  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  In  less  than  an  hour  the  train  was  returning  toward 
Mainopolis. 

Mr.  Whitman’s  surprise  at  finding  Dick  still  alive  was 
equalled  only  by  that  of  his  daughter:  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
his  delight,  though  genuine,  quite  equaled  hers. 

Black  Burton’s  wound  had  not  been  mortal,  the  bullet  hav¬ 
ing  only  grazed  his  skull,  and  in  less  than  hour  he  had  recov¬ 
ered  consciousness. 

As  soon  as  Mainopolis  was  reached  the  police  were  at  once 
notified  of  the  capture  of  the  villains,  and,  at  Simpson’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  the  hotel,  requesting  Mrs. 
Peckham's  presence. 

She  responded  to  the  summons  at  once,  and  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  was  shown  into  the  president’s  private  office. 

Burton,  guarded  by  a  couple  of  officers,  as  also  Dick  and 
Simpson,  the  latter  disguised  in  a  wig  and  false  beard,  were 
awaiting  her  arrival,  while  the  chief  of  police  was  seated 
near  Mr.  Whitman. 

As  the  woman  entered  she  looked  surprised,  and  then  her 
glance  falling  upon  Burtop,  she  uttered  a  hysterical  cry. 

“Do  you  recognize  this  man?"  the  chief  of  police  asked, 
pointing  to  Burton. 

"No."  the  woman  answered,  with  a  visible  effort. 

"Is  he  not  your  brother?” 

“No.’* 

"What  have  you  to  say  to  this?”  the  chief  asked,  addressing 
Simpson. 

"That  she  is  speaking  falsely.  He  is  her  brother,  and  one 
worthy  of  her.  Together  they  poisoned  their  father’s  mind 
against  their  stepsister  until  her  home  became  unbearable  to 
her,  and  she  fled  and  married  the  man  she  loved.  Her  father 
would  have  forgiven  her  had  it  not  been  for  their  machina¬ 
tions,  and  when  at  last  he  found  out  their  utter  worthlessness 
he  disowned  them.  Years  passed,  however,  and  no  trace  of 
his  other  daughter  could  be  found.  He,  howevw,  drew  out  his 
will  in  her  favor,  and  in  the  event  of  her  death,  the  property 
should  be  held  in  trust  until  proofs  of  her  son’s  death  should 
be  forthcoming.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  it  revert,  first 
to  his  own  son  by  his  first  marriage,  and  then,  on  his  death, 
to  bis  alster.  It  was  for  this  cause  they  both  tried  by  all 


means  in  their  power  to  accomplish  the  death  of  the  youth 
known  as  Red  Light  Dick,  whose  real  name  is  Chamberlain, 
and  the  rightful  heir.” 

“It  is  false,”  the  woman  stammered,  with  white  lips. 

“Iti  is  the  truth,"  Simpson  went  on.  “The  crimes  of  her 
brother  under  the  name  of  Black  Burton  are  well  known;  and 
I  now  accuse  her  of  attempted  murder  and  bigamy." 

"You  must  be  mad,”  the  woman  said. 

For  answer  Simpson  removed  the  wig  and  false  beard. 

“I  am  your  husband,  who,  with  your  accomplices,  you 
thought  you  had  murdered,”  he  said.  “I  was  not  killed  that 
night  when  I  was  struck  a  treacherous  blow  and  thrown  over 
the  side  of  the  steamer,  but  was  picked  up  by  a  passing  ves 
sel,  and  since  then  I  have  been  upon  your  track.  I  had  nc 
the  proof  necessary  to  bring  you  to  the  gallows,  but  when  you 
committed  bigamy  I  had  you  in  my  power,  as  also  the  man 
who  married  you.  He  is  wanted  for  forgery,  and - ” 

His  further  words  were  cut  short  by  the  report  of  a  re¬ 
volver.  It  was  the  woman  who  had  fired  it,  and  as  she  did  so 
she  sprang  toward  the  door. 

At  the  same  moment  Burton  also  turned,  and  striking  ont 
of  the  officers  a  blow  with  his  manacled  hands,  felled  him  to 
the  ground. 

Leaping  to  his  feet,  the  chief  of  police  drew  his  revolver. 

“Halt!”  he  commanded,  “or  I  will  fire!” 

Burton,  however,  paid  no  heed  to  the  order,  and  the  next 
moment  the  report  of  the  revolver  rang  through  the  apart¬ 
ment,  and  the  miscreant  dropped  to  the  ground,  a  bullet 
through  his  brain. 

His  hardly  less-guilty  sister  was  instantly  again  secured, 
and  with  the  lawyer  conducted  to  jail.  The  same  night,  by 
means  of  some  poison  she  had  succeeded  in  concealing  about 
her  person,  she  committed  suicide. 

The  survivors  of  the  train-wreckers  were  tried,  and  received 
sentences  suitable  to  •  their  offenses. 

At  the  same  term  of  the  court  Peckham  was  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  ten  years  for  a  forgery  committed  several 
years  before. 

Dick’s  right  to  his  grandfather’s  property  was  easily  proved, 
and  part  of  his  fortune  which  he  invested  in  the  stock  of  the 
company  restored  its  financial  standing,  which  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  by  the  outrages  of  the  train-wreckers. 

In  a  year  or  two  it  proved  to  be  the  best  investment  he 
could  have  made,  and  to-day  among  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
State  are  Mr.  Whitman  and  his  son-in-law. 

For  Nora  has  long  since  become  his  wife,  and  the  presence 
of  two  beautiful  children  in  their  elegant  home  enhance  their 
happiness.  Mr.  Whitman  has  retired  from  active  management 
of  the  company,  but  it  suffers  nothing  on  that  account,  for  in 
his  new  position  of  president,  our  hero  is  as  great  a  success 
as  when  he  was  known  only  by  the  title  of  Red  Light  Dick, 
the  engineer  prince. 

THE  END. 
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All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was 
acquainted.  His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the 
most  dashing  stories  ever  published. 

Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and  be  convinced: 


LATEST  ISSUES : 

33  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranch  Queen  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Cat¬ 

tle  Ropers. 

34  Young  Wild  West's  Pony  Express ;  or,  Getting  the  Mail  Through 

on  Time. 

35  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Big  Divide ;  or,  The  Raid  of  the  Rene- 

glides 

36  Young  Wild  West's  Million  in  Gold  ;  or.  The  Boss  Boy  of  Boulder. 

37  Young  Wild  West  Running  the  Gantlet ;  or.  The  Pawnee  Chief’s 

Last  Shot. 

38  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboys ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  on  the 

Prairie.  , 

39  Young  Wild  West's  Rough  Riders ;  or,  The  Rose  Bud  of  the 

Rockies. 

40  Young  Wild  West’s  Dash  for  Life;  or,  A  Ride  that  Saved  a 

Town. 

41  Young  Wild  West's  Big  Pan  Out ;  or,  The  Battle  for  a  Silver  Mine. 

42  Young  WTild  West  and  the  Charmed  Arrow ;  or,  The  White  Lily  of 

the  Kiowas. 

43  Young  Wild  West’s  Great  Round  Up ;  'or,  Corraling  the  Ranch 

Raiders. 

44  Young  Wild  West’s  Rifle  Rangers ;  or.  Trailing  a  Bandit  King. 

45  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Russian  Duke ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on 

Mountain  and  Plain. 

46  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Rio  Grande;  or,  Trapping  the  Mexican 

Coiners. 

47  Young  Wild  West  and  Sitting  Bull  ;  or,  Saving  a  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

48  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Texas  Trailers ;  or.  Roping  in  the  Horse 

Thieves. 

49  Young  Wild  West’s  Whirlwind  Riders;  or,  Chasing  the  Border 

Thugs. 

50  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Danites ;  or,  Arietta’s  Great  Peril. 

51  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Shadow  of  Death';  or,  Saved  by  a  Red 

Man's  Bullet. 

52  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Arizona  Boomers ;  or,  The  Bad  Men 

of  Bullet  Bar. 

53  Young  Wild  West  After  the  Claim-Jumpers;  or,  Taming  a  Tough 

Town. 

54  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Prairie  Pearl ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  No 

Man's  Ranch. 

55  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Crooked  Trail ;  or,  Lost  on  the  Alkali 

Desert 

56  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Broken  Bowie ;  or,  The  Outlaws  of 

Yellow  Fork. 

57  Young  Wild  West’s  Running  Fight ;  or,  Trapping  the  Reds  and 

Renegades. 

58  Young  Wild  West  and  His  Dead  Shot  Band ;  or,  the  Smugglers 

of  the  Canadian  Border. 

59  Young  Wild  West’s  Blind  Eiide ;  or.  The  Treasure  Trove  of  the 

Yellowstone. 

60  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Vigilantes;  or,  Thinning  Out  a  Hard 

Crowd. 
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Young  Wild  West  on  a  Crimson  Trail ;  or.  Arietta  Among  the 
Apaches.  (  , 

Young  Wild  West  and  “Gilt  Edge  Gil” ;  or,  Touching  up  the 
Sharpers. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Reckless  Riders ;  or,  After  the  Train  Wreck¬ 
ers. 

Young  Wild  West  at  Keno  Gulch;  or,  The  Game  That  Was  Never 
Played. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Man  from  the  East ;  or,  The  Luck  that 
Found  the  Lost  Lode. 

Young  Wild  West  in  the  Grand  Canyon  ;  or,  A  Finish  Fight  With 
Outlaws. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Wyoming  Wolves”  ;  or,  Arietta’s  Won¬ 
derful  Nerve. 

Young  Wild  West's  Dangerous  Deal ;  or,  The  Plot  to  Flood  a  Silver 
Mine. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Purple  Plumes;  or,  Cheyenne  Charlie's 
Close  Call. 

Young  Wild  West  at  “Coyote  Camp”  ;  or,  Spoiling  a  Lynching  Bee. 

Young  Wild  West  the  Lasso  King;  or,  The  Crooked  Gang  of 
"Straight”  Ranch. 

Young  Wild  West's  Game  of  Chance;  or.  Saved  by  Arietta 

Young  Wild  West  and  “Oayuse  Kitty;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Bron¬ 
cho  Busters. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Steady  Hand ;  or,  The  Shot  that  Made  a 
Million. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Piute  Princess;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led 
to  the  Lost  Land. 


Young  Wild  West's  Cowboy  Carnival  ;  or,  The  Roundup  at  Roar¬ 
ing  Ranch. 

Young  Wild  West  and  the  Girl  in  Green ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  at  Sil¬ 
ver  Plume. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Long-Range  Shot :  or,  Arietta's  Ride  for  Life  ' 
Young  Wild  West  and  the  Stranded  Show;  or,  Waking  the  Prair: 
Pilgrims. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Life  at  Stake;  or.  The  Strategy  of  Arietta  ’ 
Young  Wild  West’s  Prairie  Pioneers;  or,  Fighting  the  Way  to  t 
Golden  Loop.  • 

Young  Wild  West  and  Nevada  Nan;  or,  The  Wild  Girl  of  t.  e 
Sierras.  W 

Young  Wild  West  in  the  Bad  Lands;  or,  Hemmed  in  by  Redskins 
Young  Wild  West  at  Nugget  Flats;  or,  Arietta’s  Streak  of  Luck, 
loung  Wild  Wests  Grizzly  Hunt;  or.  The  Rival  Rangers  of  the 
Rockies. 

Young  Wild  West’s  Buckskin  Brigade;  or.  Helping  the  Cavalry¬ 
men, 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  NEWSDEALERS*  OR  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE,  5  CENTS  PER  COPY,  BY 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 

IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct  Cut  out  and  fin 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  tn  vrm  hv  rL 
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THE  STAGE. 

No.  41.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
►  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
it  Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
,  and  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
’  ment  and  amateur  shows. 

-No.  45.  THE  ROYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
i  AND  JOKE  HOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
1  boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
'  j  ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  05.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
.k  joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
I  •  contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
i  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
'  the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
I  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

I  No.  79.  HOW  TO  RECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com- 
'  plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage :  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
.  colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  o&  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

^  No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
'  ull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
•  or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  IIOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

‘No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
♦together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

L  No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedv.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
This  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is.  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just,  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
L  backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  TTw„  _ 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. — Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

and  witty  sayings.  „  ,  ,  , 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
*  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE —It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  .  .  ,  ,  .. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
I  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  ot  ap- 
pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
*  in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect.  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
with  many  standard  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  IIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
IvOGTlG 

No.  *50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candv.  ice-crsam,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties.  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  a 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 


PLUG  JKL  A  ]V  D  LUC  K.  . 

CONTAINS  ALL  SORTS  OF  STORIES.  EVERY  STORY  COMPLETE. 

32  PAGES.  BEAUTIFULLY  COLORED  COVERS.  PRICE  5  CENTS. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 


238  Twenty  Years  on  an  Island;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Castaway.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

239  Colorado  Carl  :  or.  The  King  of  the  Saddle.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

240  Hook  and  Ladder  Jack,  the  Daring  Young  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire 

Chief  Warden. 

241  Ice-Bound  :  or.  Among  the  Floes.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

242  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Sleuth-Hound;  or,  Tracking  an  Un¬ 

der-Water  Treasure.  By  “Noname." 

243  The  Fatal  Glass ;  or.  The  Traps  and  Snares  of  New  York.  A 

True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  It.  Dowd. 

244  The  Maniac  Engineer:  or,  A  Life's  Mystery.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

245  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Locomotive;  or,  The  Lost  Mine  of 

Death  Valley.  By  "Noname.” 

246  The  Ten  Boy  Scouts.  A  Story  of  the  Wild  West.  By  An  Old 


Scout. 

247  Young  Hickory,  the  Spy;  or,  Man,  Woman,  or  Boy.  By  Gen’l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

248  Dick  Bangle,  the  Boy  Actor.  By  N.  S.  Wood  (The  Young  Ameri¬ 

can  Actor). 

249  A  New  York  Boy  in  the  Soudan  ;  or.  The  Makdi's  Slave.  By  How¬ 


ard  Austin.  „„„  , 

250  Jack  Wright  and  Ilis  Electric  Balloon  Ship  ;  or,  30,000  Leagues 

Above  the  Earth.  By  “Noname.” 

251  The  Game-Cock  of  Deadvvood.  A  Story  of  the  Wild  Northwest. 

By  Jas  C.  Merritt. 

252  Harry  Hook,  the  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  1 ;  or,  Always  at  His  Post. 

By*  Ex-Fire  Chief  'Warden. 

253  The  Waifs  of  New  York.  By  N.  S.  Woods  (The  Young  American 

Actor). 


254  Jack  Wright  and  His  Dandy  of  the  Deep  ;  or,  Driven  Afloat  in  the 

Sea  of  Fire.  By  "Noname." 

255  In  the  Sea  of  Ice;  or,  The  Perils  of  a  Boy  Whaler.  By  Berton 


I  11  Cn  • 

256  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  Hero  of  Stony  Point.  By  Gen’l.  Jas. 

A.  Gordon. 

257  The  Arkansas  Scout ;  or,  Fighting  the  Redskins.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

258  Jack  Wright's  Demon  of  the  Plains;  or,  Wild  Adventures  Among 


the  Cowboys. 

259  The  Merry  Ten;  or,  The  Shadows  of  a  Social  Club.  By  Jno.  B. 

Dowd. 

260  Dan  Driver,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Mountain  Express ;  or, 

Railroading  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

261  Silver  Sam  of  Santa  Fe  ;  or,  The  Lions’  Treasure  Cave.  By  An 

Old  Scout. 

262  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Torpedo  Ram ;  or,  The  Sunken 

City  of  the  Atlantic.  By  “Noname.” 

2G3  The  Rival  Schools;  or.  Fighting  for  the  Championship.  By 
Allyn  Draper. 

264  Jack  Reef,  the  Boy  Captain ;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Ocean.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

265  A  Boy  in  Wall  Street ;  or,  Dick  Hatch,  the  Young  Broker.  By 

II.  K.  Shackleford. 

266  Jack  Wright  and  his  Iron-Clad  Air  Motor;  or,  Searching  for  a 

Lost  Explorer.  By  “Noname." 

267  The  Rival  Base  Ball  Clubs ;  or,  The  Champions  of  Columbia 

Academy.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

268  The  Boy  Cattle  King;  or,  Frank  Fordham's  Wild  West  Ranch. 

By  an  Old  Scout. 


269  Wide  Awake  Will.  The  Plucky  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  3;  or.  Fight¬ 

ing  the  Flames  for  Fame  and  Fortune.  By  ex-Fire  Chief  War¬ 
den. 

270  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Tricycle  ;  or.  Fighting  the  Stran¬ 

glers  of  the  Crimson  Desert.  By  “Noname.” 

271  The  Orphans  of  New  York.  A  Pathetic  Story  of  a  Great  City. 

By  N.  S.  Wood  (the  Young  American  Actor). 

272  Sitting  Bull's  Last  Shot  :  or,  The  Vengeance  of  an  Indian  Police¬ 

man.  By  Pawnee  Bill. 

273  The  Daunted  House  on  the  Harlem  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Miss¬ 

ing  Man.  By  Howard  Austin. 

274  Jack  Wright  and  Ilis  Ocean  Plunger;  or,  The  Harpoon  Hunters 

of  the  Arctic.  By  “Noname.” 

275  Claim  33;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Mountain.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt.  ‘ 


276  The  Road  to  Ruin  :  or.  The  Snares  and  Temptations  of  New. 

York.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

277  A  Spy  at  16 :  or.  Fighting  for  Washington  and  Liberty.  By 

Gen'I  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

278  Jack  Wright's  Flying  Torpedo;  or,  The  Black  Demons  of  Dismal 

Swamp.  By  “Nonarne.” 

279  High  Ladder  Harry,  The  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport;  or,  AI-  I 

ways  at  the  Top.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

280  100  Chests  of  Gold  ;  or,  The  Aztecs’  Buried  Secret.  By  Richard  }■ 

It.  Montgomery. 

281  Pat  Malloy  ;  or,  An  Irish  Boy’s  Pluck  and  Luck.  By  Allyn  ' 

Draper. 

282  Jack  Wright  and  Ilis  Electric  Sea  Ghost ;  or,  A  Strange  Under¬ 

water  Journey.  By  "Nonarne.” 

283  Sixty  Mile  Sam  :  or.  Bound  to  be  on  Time.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

284  83  Degrees  North  Latitude;  or,  the  Handwriting  in  the  Iceberg. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

285  Joe.  The  Actor's  Boy;  or.  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  S.  Wood 

(the  Young  American  Actor.) 

286  Dead  For  5  Years :  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

287  Broker  Bob;  or.  The  Youngest  Operator  in  Wall  Street.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

288  Boy  Pards ;  or,  NJaking  a  Home  on  the  Border.  By  An  OltJ 

Scout. 

289  The  Twenty  Doctors ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Coast.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

290  The  Boy  Cavalry  Scout :  or.  Life  in  the  Saddle.  By  Gen’I.  Jas. 

A.  Gordon. 

291  The  Boy  Firemen  ;  or,  “Stand  by  the  Machine.”  By  Ex-Fire  Chief* 

Warden. 

292  Rob.  the  Runaway :  or,  From  Office  Boy  to  Partner.  By  Allyn 

Draper. 

293  The  Shattered  Glass  :  or,  A  Country  Boy  in  New  York  A  True 

Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

294  Lightning  Lew.  the  Boy  Scout ;  or.  Perils  in  the  West.  By  Gen’l. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

295  The  Gray  House  on  the  Rock;  or,  The  Ghosts  of  Ballentype  Hail. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

296  A  Poor  Boy's  Fight  :  or.  The  Hero  of  the  School.  By  Howard 

Austin. 

297  Captain  Jack  Tempest ;  or.  The  Prince  of  the  Sea.  By  Capt.  Thos 

H.  Wilson. 

298  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bareback  Rider.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

299  An  Engineer  at  16 ;  or.  The  Trince  of  the  Lightning  Express.  By 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

300  To  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon.  By  Berton  Betrew. 

301  Kit  Carson’s  Little  Scout ;  or,  The  Renegade's  Doom.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

302  From  the  Street ;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bootblack.  By  N.  S.  Wood 

the  Young  American  Actor). 

303  Old  Putnam’s  Pet :  or.  The  Young  Patriot  Spy.  A  Story  of  the 

Revolution.  By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

304  The  Boy  Speculators  of  Brookton  ;  or,  Millionaires  at  Nineteen. 

By  Ailyn  Draper. 

305  Rob  Rudder,  the  Boy  Pilot  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Howard  Austin. 

306  The  Downward  Path  ;  or.  The  Road  to  Ruin.  A  True  Temperance 

Story.  By  II.  K.  Shackleford.  • 

30  7  Up  From  the  Ranks;  or.  From  Corporal  to  General.  A  Story  of  the  ' 
Great  Rebellion.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

30  8  Expelled  From  School ;  or,  The  Rebels  of  Beechdale  Academy.  By  . 
Allyn  Draper. 

30  9  Larry,  the  Life  Saver;  or,  A  Born  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden 
3  1  0  The  Brand  of  Siberia;  or,  The  Boy  Tracker  of  the  Steppes.  By  Allan 
Arnold. 

311  Across  the  Continent  with  a  Circus;  or,  The  Twin  Riders  of  the  Ring. 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

312  On  Board  a  Man-of-War;  or,  Jack  Farragut  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

3  13  Nick  and  Jed.  the  King  Trappers  of  the  Border.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

314  Red  Light  Dick.  The  Engineer  Prince;  or.  The  Bravest  Boy  on  the 
Railroad.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 
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